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before the war broke out. We had hoped we had heard the last of it. 
If it is to be revived, Mr. Banks is certainly not the man to be charged 
with the task. We, for our part, believe in fighting hard in time of 
Stix Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four Dollars. When delivered by | war, but that in time of peace ‘“‘ nothing so becomes a man (or nation) as 
Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents additional. modest stillness and humility.” We are at liberty to stay away {vom 

the Paris Exposition if we please ; but if we go, let us go with no 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, PUBLISHER, 130 NASSAU STREET, N. Y.| thoughts save those of peace in our heads, If a man to whom you 
Lo re eee es press Seles - | Owe a grudge asks you to dinner, you need not accept; but if you do 
Hie accept, it would hardly be seemly to make your appearance in his 
The Week. parlor in chain armor or put a revolver down beside your plate to 

mark your dissatisfaction with his general behavior. Mr. Bancroft got 
the foreign diplomatists round Mr. Lincoln’s grave to listen to a 
funeral oration, and “ improved the occasion ” by slapping their faces— 
morally, of course. Mr. Banks now wants us to take part in an industrial 
contest—the great object of which is to promote peace and good-will 
among the nations of the earth—for the mere purpose, if we are 


THE correspondence between the President and his provisional 
governors, so reluctantly transmitted to the reconstruction “ directory,” 
is manifestly incomplete and not particularly fresh. His part seems to 
have been to recommend such measures as were calculated to “ disarm 
the adversary,” whom he afterwards identifies with the radicals, mean- | ¢,, judge from his speech, of making our war-whoaps more widely 
ing those who were not disposed to restore the revolted States at once | heard. 
to their relations with the Union. Governor Perry makes the usual | sii Tie eae 
display of his shining qualities, and asks repeatedly after the chances of | Mr. Jonnson has refused to interfere with Mr. Monroe's assumption 
his being allowed a seat in the Senate. Governor Johnson, of Georgia, | of the office of mayor of New Orleans. Mr. Monroe was in office when 
is “ inclined to think a suspension of pardons might havea salutary effect” | the city was captured, and was very obstinate and defiant in his refusal 
on the Legislature ; and Governor Holden, of North Carolina, begs the | to submit to Federal authority, and was very properly committed to one 
President to pardon no leading men without consulting him. The same | of the forts. We have nothing to say about this case except’ what we 
officer telegraphs, with a prophetic squint at the senators-elect from | have already said about the case of General Humphreys. We believe 
Georgia, “ If I were a Northern member of Congress, I doubt whether I| it to be demoralizing to the loyal men of the South and against publie 
would consent to sit with any member of the so-called Confederate Con- policy to allow persons who have made themselves prominent leaders 
gress.” The correspondence shows clearly that Mr. Johnson demanded | of the rebellion to fill high public offices, and take charge of the gov- 
of the States far more than he was prepared to insist upon or they to | ernment of cities and States. 
render. Alabama and Florida both ratified the Constitutional Amend- | 
ment “with the understanding that it does not confer upon Cael 





No matter what view of reconstruction 
he may hold, no one will venture to affirm that such men are fit to be 
entrusted with the administration of the law at the South at a period 
the power to legislate upon the political status of the freedmen of this | so critical as the next two years are likely to prove. And we have no 
State.”. Mississippi rejected it altogether, yet she has none the less found hesitation in saying that in pardoning such men for the purpose of 
favor, though Mr. Seward, writing for the President to Governor Mar-| qualifying them for office, Mr. Johnson has grossly abused his power. 
vin, said: “ He regards the ratification by the Legislature of the Con-| We talk of trying Davis for treason; but we may well ask, What moral 
gressional amendment of the Constitution of the United States as) weight would his condemnation have—supposing him convicted—when 
indispensable to a successful restoration of the true legal relations| General Humphreys is governor of Mississippi ? 
between Florida and the other States, and equally indispensable to the | 
return of peace and harmony throughout the republic.” 
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Tue Civil Rights bill has passed both Houses, and a more import- 
> ant bill—-one calculated, if but fairly enforced, to effect more important 
Mr. Banks's “ great speech” about the Paris Exposition is a fresh changes in American society—has never come before Congress. It is 
illustration of the difficulty there is in getting a large class of poli-| the first attempt which the nation has made to put the theory of human 
ticians to understand that in public as well as in private life there are | rights on which it professes to be based into practice, and to extend 
such things as good taste and good manners. He is in favor of our| the protection of the national authority over all classes and races 
taking part in the exhibition, but he wants us to go there in the most | occupying the national soil. None of the main objections which the 
bellicose trame of mind possible. He would have us, when we arrive | President made to the Freedmen 8 Bureau bill lie to it. We trust he 
in Paris with our goods and our products, “ stiffen the sinews, summon | will leave the question of its constitutionality to the Supreme Court, 
up the blood, and disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage;” in| which only is competent to decide it., 
other words, make our appearance at a festival of peace with a pistol ' <0. 
in each han ada sabre between our teeth. He wants to have a, Tue introduction of Mr. Stewart's resolutions proposing a general 
mop tleFrench harbors to fire at all the navies of Europe, on | amnesty ip raturn fr concession, amongst others, on the part of the 
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Southern States of the franchise to all persons on the same terms and 
conditions, making no discrimination on account of race, color, or pre- 
yious condition—but leaving the status of those already in possession 
of the franchise untouched—has been, after the passage of the Civil 
Rights bill, the most exciting incident of the past week. There is no 
doubt that the yoluntary adoption of such a principle by the Southern 
States, provided the qualifications for the suffrage were intelligence, 
and not property, would be a pleasant road out of a very embarrassing 
position. But a State vote is not sufficient to ensure the permanence 
of any such change. There can be no certainty that any measure ol 
this kind if adopted by the South would prove perpetual, unless it 
were made irrevocable by a Federal guarantee, 
ee 

Mr. Raymonp is publishing in the Times select extracts from an 
enormous number of letters which he has received touching his course 
in Congress. They all seem to come from very good people, though 
we can hardly say that the extracts reveal as much intellect as virtue. 
But we think the public will agree with us in doubting the value of 
this kind of evidence. Letters to members of Congress, like witnesses 
in courts of justice, are to be weighed, not counted, and, when a man 
undertakes to represent the feeling current in his neighborhood on 
any public question, the important point is not what he says, but who 
he is. Then, again, few people write to a member of Congress except 
those who agree with him; those who do not like his course write to 
somebody else; and we venture to assert that if the opinion of the 
country on the President’s policy is to be got at by counting the letters 
written to Washington about it, it will be found that Thaddeus Stevens 
and Charles Sumner can show more than anybody in either House. We 
hope, however, that: neither of them will be tempted into producing 
his correspondence. The literature of reconstruction is already sufti- 
ciently voluminous, and if the private letters of all the wise men of the 
country districts were to be added to it, it would certainly raise the price 
of paper without very much increasing our light. 
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Tue lesson of the New Hampshire election—the first State election 
since the yeto—is not merely, it seems to us, that the people side with | 
their representatives in the difference at the Capital, but that they 
mean to stand by them in the highest effort upon which they can unite 
for the protection and elevation of the freedmen and the purification of | 
the Republic. The measures which divide the radical majority in Con- | 
gress would probably, if submitted to their constituents, reveal an | 
equal divergence of opinion; but the yote in New Hampshire has | 


shown, and all signs show, that the constituents trust the Congress and | 


are ready to follow its lead because they sympathize fully with its | 
-motives. 
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By a vote of the Board of Aldermen of this city the flags on the | 


City Hall were displayed from sunrise to sunset on Saturday, “to en 
courage the Irish people to perseverance in their efforts to drive the | 
oppressor from their native land.” The efficacy of this sort of aid | 
and comfort of course remains to be seen. It is evidently cheaper than | 
pikes, or gunpowder, or howitzers, or an iron ram; and if it shall 
prove to have carried terror to the heart of the British Empire, it will 
be justly regarded as the grandest improvement in modern warfare. 
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AccorpinG to the census of 1860, Illinois produced only six bales of 
cotton, or from 2,500 to 3,000 pounds. Three years later there were 
shipped at her railroad stations 100,000 pounds, the next year 400,000, | 
and last year 1,600,000, The total yield, however, for 1865 is estimated | 
at 5,000,000 pounds, or 10,000 bales—twice as much as was exported | 
annually from the whole country at the beginning of the century, twice 
as much as was grown by Kentucky, and nearly as much as by Vir- | 
ginia, in 1860. The laborers engaged in cultivating this staple are | 
mostly negroes, familiar with the process. The cotton itself is said to | 
equal that of Tennessee in quality. 
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A vart of the miners of Nye County, Nevada, have undertaken a | 
strike, the object of which is to compel their employers to discharge 
and refuse to employ all Cornishmen. They threaten to expel the 





latter forcibly from the county if their demand is not complied with. 
Hitherto only Chinese, Mexicans, and Negroes have been made the sub- 
jects of this kind of persecution. The next move may be against grey- 
eyed men or men over five feet seven in height, if they happen to be 
in the minority. In California a warm discussion of the eight-hour 
question is going on, The proprietors of a large woollen mill employ- 
ing Chinese labor have publicly announced that if the proposed eight- 
hour law is enacted, they will be obliged to suspend operations, as they 
‘annot compete with the mills in Oregon which would not be subject 
to the same interference. 
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Five years ago as many living presidents of Harvard College were 
able to be grouped on one photographic plate—Quincy, Sparks, Everett, 
Walker, and Felton. Mr. Sparks’s death last week leaves Dr. Walker 
the only survivor. The event belongs not more to the annals of the 
university than of our national literature, which the deceased enriched 
in many ways, and most imperishably in editing the writings of Wash- 
ington and the works of Franklin. 
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Tue Reciprocity Treaty with Canada has expired, and Canada now 
stands in the same relation to us commercially as the rest of the world. 
There is still some prospect of an arrangement, however, in spite of 
the late failure. Every argument that can be urged in favor of admit- 
ting Canada tothe Union, supposing she were to seek admission, may 
be urged with nearly equal force in favor of an agreement with her 
which shall relieve us of the duty of defending the whole frontier 
against smugglers. How would the removal of the political frontier 
line affect us? is a question which, if fairly answered, would shed a 
good deal of light upon the course to be now pursued. 
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Some soldiers and one or two policemen are in custody in Ireland 
charged with Fenianism, and it is generally believed that the Govern- 
ment is fully determined to execute the soldiers. The London Spectator 
hopes that the executions will be restricted to those who can be proved 
guilty of having enlisted, as some undoubtedly have, for the express 
purpose of spreading Fenianism in the army; but adds, “ This is one of 
the very few political offences which a constitutional government is 
bound to treat as mortal crimes. No society could endure if men in 
uniform who taught mutiny were allowed to escape.” This is evident- 
ly a mistake, as we have scores of such men all over the country who 
are leading very comfortable lives, and yet society seems to hold to- 
gether in the United States. We confess, however, that we consider 
the impunity which has attended the numerous desertions from our 
army which took place in the beginning of the war, as something more 
dangerous and more scandalous by far than the impunity which has 


| attended the crime of treason. Civilians may have been misled by the 


doctrine of State-rights. It is hard to see howany military man could 
have been misled by anything whatever. The military oath of service 
to the United States did not derive any of its validity from the pres- 
ence of any State in the Union, and lost none of it by its absence, 
and it was binding as long as the United States had an army and a 
flag. The process by which General Lee and others.endeayored to get 
rid of their responsibility was the merest farce. Resignation at the 
outbreak of a war for the express purpose of joining the enemy is de- 
sertion, and is treated as such by every civilized country. 
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Rerorts of the evidence taken by the special commission to Jamaica 
during their first fortnight’s session have reached England. It is con- 
clusive only of the barbarities practised under martial law in suppress- 
ing the so-called insurrection, not only in the name of just punishment, 
but inquisitorially, to clicit information against obnoxious persons. 
Men and women were flogged naked with the cat, braided for the for- 
mer with wire, but for the latter—out of a delicate regard for the sex— 
only with cord. One grave-digger counted upwards of two hundred 
interments in four days. Goy. Eyre was examined for about an hour 
and a half, but in that short time betrayed the insufficiency of the 
grounds on which his intemperate action was based. It seems proved 
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that the rioters who sacked the court-house at Morant Bay were guilt- 
less of uny wanton mutilation of the bodies of their victims. 
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Tae Germans are not a little chagrined because Prof. Buschmann, 
the royal librarian at Berlin, has swapped the original manuscript copy 
of the ‘“ Cosmos” fora place in the Legion of Honor, This precious 
document is in five yolumes quarto, of which the fundamental text 
was written out by the professor from Humboldt’s scattered and 
unassorted papers. The whole was then carefully revised by the 
author himself, and bears his corrections and interlineations on every 
page. The pretext for the gift on the part of the donor is that Hum- 
boldt spent many years of his life in Paris, engaged in scientific inves- 
tigations, and that “the soul of the wonderful savant always belonged 
to France.” So to France and the Emperor the work has gone and has 
been accepted, and whoever wishes to consult it hereafter must visit 
the Imperial library, in which it has been deposited. 
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Mazztnt has at Jast been elected at Messfna, after failing at Genoa 
and at Naples. He received 446 votes. La Nazione secs nothing de- 
plorable in the event, though viewed as an act of hostility to the Gov- 
ernment, It thinks the name, authority, and even the prestige of the 
famous republican have had their day in Italy. 





History not only persists in repeating itself, but sometimes at very 
short intervals. The patriotism of Italy is just now fervid over the 
New York Herald scheme for paying off national debts. An associa- 
tion has sprung up quite spontaneously, and will be satisfied with 
nothing less than extinguishing the public indebtedness at whatever 
sacrifice of private interests or with whatever derangement of the plans 
of M. Scialoja. Every town has its committees of subscription. Turin 
subscribed ten millions the first day, and Milan may be reckoned on 
for twenty. The parallel will probably not lack completeness by 
reason of the success of this most laudable enterprise. 
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Tuer Bishop of Castellamare, having visted Naples ostensibly to 
care for the souls of the faithful in his diocese during their exposure to 
the cholera, was more than suspected of having a secret understanding 
with the reactionists of that city. He was accordingly requested by 
the Government to return to Rome, and was escorted to the frontier by 
a brigadier, who, on parting, enquired if his most reverend excellency 
had any commands for him to carry back. ‘“ Tell your superiors,” said 
the bishop, “ that we shall shortly mect again at Naples.” “ If you will 
only favor me with your address at Rome,” said the witty officer, “ you 
need not be at any trouble; we will endeavor to find you there and 
ascertain your pleasure.” 
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CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, March 17, 1866. 

THE interest excited by the postponement to Thursday of this week 
of the various propositions before the Senate for a constitutional 
amendment now centres in the new scheme submitted by Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada. This gentleman, elected as a Republican, has 
been acting with the conservatives ever since the “ parting of the ways” 
upon the Freedmen’s Bureau bill. His known sympathy with the 
President lends significance to the plan he proposes for solving the 
difficulties of reconstruction, although it is not certain that it is sub- 
mitted with the approval of the Executive. He claims in its favor that 
it avoids the difficulty of a remote and probably impracticable consti- 
tutional amendment, and disclaims any purpose to coerce the South 
into a particular line of policy, while that policy, if voluntarily adopted 
by the rebel Stateg, will restore the Union and secure all that the peo- 
ple of the loyal States, as now represented in Congress, have ever 
claimed. One of the conditions proposed is the extension of the elec- 
tive ‘franchise to the freedinen on the same conditions as to white men 
—except that white men who voted before the rebellion are not to be 
cut off by any new test of intelligence. It was on this unexpected 
proposition that Mr. Sumner welcomed the senator from Nevada “ with 
open arms” to the ranks of the friends of negro suffrage, while Mr. 








Wilson announced himself ready to go with this new convert for “ uni- 
versal suffrage and universal amnesty.” Yet it is perfectly well known 
that Mr, Stewart is earnestly hestile to negro suffrage, and he dis- 
claimed, in presenting this scheme, any committal of himself on that 
point. He simply offered it as a proposition to submit to the South 
what he believed to be the opinion of the majority in Congress. Why 
Mr. Stewart should expect that opinion to be adopted by the votes of 
the laterebels does not clearly appear. One of two things must be 
the result of this proposition, if adopted: either the Southern States 
will adopt it in good faith, and make the freedmen really free in 
the fullest sense of the term—in which ease they will falsify all past and 
present indications of their spirit and purpose; or else they wilb avail 
themselves of the legal loopholes for dishonesty and oppression which 
the scheme leaves open—amend their constitutions so as to enfranchise 
only the intelligent of all colors (which will leave about nine-tenths of 
the freedmen out of citizenship), comply with the other conditions at 
once, get themselves restored with full amnesty to all their rights in 
the Union, and then turn round and repeal all this legislation and 
make their constitutions what they were before. Is it not possible 
that the Massachusetts senators are a little too hasty in welcoming 
Mr, Senator Stewart’s panacea. Is it any better than the State-rights 
heresy handsomely sugar-coated? Can we trust communities of 
traitors outside of a constitutional amendment, irrepealable except by 
the authority of the nation ¢ 


The narrow majority by which the loan bill was lost in the House 
on Friday night is significant of a renewal of the struggle the coming 
week, Adding Mr. Gartield (who yoted with the majority so as to 
move to reconsider) to the votes for the bill, it was defeated by only 
three votes. : 

The civil rights bill of the Senate, with immaterial amendments, 
went through the House by the heavy vote of 111 to 38, and was im- 
mediately repassed by the Senate without calling the yeus and nays, 
It goes to the President to-day, and the indications all point to a widen- 
ing of the breach between him and Congress by another veto. It is a 
pretty stringent bill, and makes the courts of the United States the 
supreme arbiters of the rights of the freedmen, who are protected by its 
provisions. 

Another select committee has been appointed in the House, with Mr. 
Jenckes, of Rhode Island, as its chairman, to consider and report upon 
a re-organization of the civil service of the United States. The bill 
drawn by Mr. Jenckes proposes to make merit, and not political ser- 
vices or favoritism, the passport to office under the Federal Govern- 
ment. It contemplates a civil service commission, which shall exam- 
ine all candidates for office with special reference to their fitness for 
such oflice, thus introducing a feature which has worked eminently well 
in England. It also makes the tenure of office dependent upon good 
behavior and efficiency, not as now, in too many instances, upon polit- 
ical subserviency and the relinquishment of all personal independence 
There is no doubt that Mr, Jenckes’s bill ought to pass, properly 
amended so as to secure a thorough overhauling of the qualifications of 
all those now in office. This done, and the public service once purged 
of political partizans destitute of business capacity, on the one hand, 
and of political eunuchs with not force enough to call their souls their 
own, on the other, we might dispense with a costly portion of our pres- 
ent demoralizing Government patronage, and place the remainder on 
an honest basis. 

Petitions for the passage of an international copyright law con- 
tinue to pour in, and are referred without debate to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. This is the first time the subject has been 
broached in Congress since 1860, when Mr, E. Joy Morris (our present 
minister at Constantinople) introduced a bill to give foreign authors a 
right to protection in the United States. It was never acted on, how- 
ever, and the former bill of Mr. Clay (offered in 1838 and renewed in 
1842) was defeated, before it came to a vote, by the persistent remon- 
strances of the narrower portion of American bookseliers, printers, and 
publishers, Then, as now, the best men in the trade signed petitions 
in favor of properly guarded international copyright, satisfied that,-in 
the long run, honesty is the best policy between nations as between in- 
dividuals, - 
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DIARY. 


Monday, March 12, 1866.—In the Senate, the Military Committee reported adversely 
on a dill ceding to West Virginia the property of the U. S. at Harper's Ferry. Mr. 
Grimes offered a constitutional amendment apportioning representation upon num- 
bers in each State, but whenever the elective franchise is denied to male citizens above 
21 years, except for crime or disloyalty, the basis of representation in such State to be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of male citizens 80 excluded bears to the 
whole number of male citizens over 21. Mr. Wilson offered a constitutional amend- 
ment apportioning representatives according to number of.male citizens over 21, who 
are qualified to vote by State laws, adding thereto citizens disfranchised for participa- 
tion in rebellion, and persons of like age not naturalized; also, fixing the quota of 
representation at 100,000 inhabitants to each representative. Mr. Sumner offered a 
constitutional amendment to regulate apportionment of representation of like effect 
with the one offered by Mr.Grimes. The bill extending to three years the time within 
which goods may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses for payment of duties and 
sale. was reconsidered, opposed at great length by Mr. Sprague, amended so as to take 
effect May, 1866, and passed—ayes, 24; nays, 10. The bill for admission of Colorado 
was advocated by Mr, Stewart and opposed by Mr. Sumner. 

In the House, Mr. Julian offered a bill to fix eight hours as a day's work in the case 
of laborers employed by the Government of the United States. Mr. Spalding offered a 
joint resolution declaring that United States notes not bearing interest shall not be 
exempt from taxation by State or municipal authority. Referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, after rejecting a motion to lay on the table—yeas, 42; nays, 9). Mr. 
Shellabarger offered a resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee to report on the 
constitutionality and propriety of disfranchising by United States law, and rendering 
incapable of holding oftice, all persons disloyal to the Government or who have engaged 
in rebellion. Referred. Mr. Morrill reported back from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee the resolution imposing fifty per cent. additional duties on imports, with a recom- 
mendation that it be laid on the table. Agreed to. The bill to regulate trade with 
British North. America was debated and amended, after which the enacting clause of 
the bill was stricken out—yeas, 76; nays,52. This defeats the bill. Mr. Jenckes offered 
a resolution for a select committee to consider the subject of the civil service of the 
United States, and report measures to promote its efficiency. Adopted, and the com- 
mittee was appointed by the Speaker. The Committee on Roads reported adversely on 
a bill declaring the bridge over the Hudson a highway, and it was laid on the table. 
The bill making appropriations for fortifications for the ensuing year was discussed 
and amended. 

Varch 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Sumner presented a petition, signed by many authors 
and editors of the United States, for the passage of an international copyright law. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Mr. Sherman offered a joint resolu- 
tion providing that the outstanding issue of United States notes not bearing interest 
shall not be diminished below $420,000,000; that all surplus in the Treasury beyond 
$40,000,000 in coin, and $40,000,000 in currency shall be promptly applied, to liqui- 
date debt; and that the amount of interest-bearing legal tenders shall not be dimin- 
ished by payment or conversion ata rate exceeding $5,000,000 per month. Referred. 
Mr. Lane, of Kansas, offered a resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee to re- 
port on or before Thursday next the following five amendments to the Constitution : 
1. Basing representation on males over twenty-one years of age; 2. Apportioning di- 
rect taxes on the actual value of property in each State; 3. Pledging the faith of the 
country to the full redemption of the public debt; 4. Prohibiting the United States 
Government or the States from paying any of the rebel debt; 5. Prohibiting the general 
and State governments from paying for any slave property. Laid over. The bill for 
the admission of Colorado as a State was discussed by Messrs. Pomeroy, McDougall, 
Trumbull, Cragin, Ramsay, Williams, and Lane, of Kansas, in its favor, and Messrs. 
Grimes, Hendricks, Wade, Sumner, Doolittle, and Conness against it. The leading 
arguments against admission were an insufficient and declining population (being from 
15,000 to 25,000 inhabitants), that the elective franchise is confined by the constitution 
of Colorado to white men (insisted on by Mr. Sumner), and that the enabling act, 
passed by Congress in 1864, had not been complied with. The bill to admit the State 
was then rejected—yeas, 14; nays, 21. 

In the House, Senate bill te amend the act incorporating the National and Military 
Asylum was passed. The House concurred in the Senate amendments to the bill ex- 
tending to three years the time for withdrawal of bonded goods, and the bill was 
passed. The Judiciary Committee reported back the bill to protect all persons in the 
United States in their civil rights, with amendments. The principal provision of the 
bill is that all persons born in the United States are declared to be citizens, and shall 
have, without distinction of race or color or previous condition of servitude, the same 


rights of person and property as enjoyed by white citizens, any law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The bill was passed—yeas, 111; nays, 38. The Judiciary Committee 
reported back the joint resolution providing that neither Congress nor any State shall 


ever provide for payment for emancipated slaves, with slight amendments, which were 
concurred in, and the resolution recommitted. The fortification appropriation bill 
was discussed. amended, and passed. The House took up the joint resolution to pro- 
vide for expenses attending the exhibition of the products of industry of the United 
States at the Paris Exposition of 1867. Mr. Banks made an elaborate speech in its 
favor. Mr. Ashley offered a constitutional amendment basing representation on num- 
bers, provided that whenever male citizens of the United States over twenty-one years 
shail be excluded from voting in any State (except for rebellion) the basis of represen- 
tation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number excluded bears to 
the whole number of male citizens over twenty-one years in such State. Referred. 

March \4.—In the Senate, a bill was passed, granting lands to aid in constructing 
a railroad from Placerville, Cal., to Nevada. The bill to increase and fix the military 
establishment of the U. S., was taken up. An amendment was adopted authorizing 
the President to detail army officers to act as presidents or professors in colleges hav- 
ing 150 students or upwards, for the purpose of promoting military education. ‘he 
bill was passed—yeas, 27; nays, 5. 

In the House, the Senate bill to authorize appeals from the Court of Claims to the 
Supreme Court was passed. The bill to relieve officers acting under military authority 
from respousibility for their acts, and for trial of such cases in the U.S. courts instead 
of State courts, was advocated by Mr, Cook and opposed by Mr. Harding, of Ky. The 





joint resolution appropriating $100,000 for the expenses of a representation of Amer- 
ican products at the Paris Exposition of 1867 was advocated by Messrs. Chanler, Grin- 
nell, Raymond, and Garfield, and opposed by Messrs. Washburne, Harding, Le Blond, 
and Whaley. The resolution was then passed—yeas, 70; nays, 50. 


March 15.—In the Senate, a long debate sprang up on a motion to print 10,000 copies 
of the report and testimony before the Joint Committee on Reconstruction. Mr. Dayis 
charged the committee with unfairness in taking ex parte testimony, which was dis- 
proved by Mr. F den, Mr. Joh , and other members. The bill to protect all 
persons in the United States in their civil rights, with the amendments adopted by the 
House, was passed, without division, after a speech from Mr. Davis denouncing it as 
overriding the State laws of Kentucky, which provide different punishment for whites 
and blacks. The deficiency appropriation bill was amended and laid over. 

In the House, the Indian appropriation bill was reported and made a special order 
for March 22. The loan bill was taken up, and debated by Mr. Wentworth in its favor 
and Mr. Hulburd against it. 


March 16.—In the Senate, several petitions were presented praying for equality of 
rights throughout the country. A message was received from the President, commu- 
nicating information called for by the Senate as to alleged kidnapping of freedmen. 
Mr. Stewart offered a joint resolution, providing that each of the States lately in rebel- 
lion shall be recognized as having resumed its relations with this Government, and its 
representatives shall be admitted to Congress, whenever it shall have amended its 
constitution so as to provide—1, That there shall be no distinction in civil rights 
among its citizens by reason of race or color or previous condition of servitude ; 2, 
That all debts incurred in aid of the rebellion shall be repudiased ; 3, That all claim 
for compensation for liberated slaves shall be relinquished; and 4, That the elective 
franchise be extended to all persons on the same terms, irrespective of race, color, or 
previous condition, provided that none be disfranchised who were qualified voters in 
1860; and that upon these conditions being ratified by a majority of the present voting 
population of each State (including all qualified to vote in 1860), a general amnesty 
shall be proclaimed as to all who engaged in the rebellion. Referred. The deficiency 
appropriation bill was passed. The naval appropriation bill was considered and 
amended. Adjourned to March 19. 

In the House, a number of private bills were passed. The loan bill was taken up 
and speeches made in its favor by Messrs. Garfield, Morrill, Allison, Spalding, and 
Darling, and by Messrs. Pike, Price, Boutwell, Stevens, Lynch, Baker, and Lawrence 
against it. An amendment repealing all acts authorizing the withdrawal from circula- 
tion of U.S. notes not bearing interest, and making all bonds hereafter issued payable, 
principal and interest, in lawful money, was lost. On motion of Mr. Morrill, the clause 
of the bill authorizing the bonds negotiated abroad to be made payable, principal and 
interest, in the currency of those countries, at an interest not over 5 per cent., was 
stricken out. Mr. Stevens moved to lay the bill on the table. Lost—yeas, 37; nays. 
98. Mr. Stevens offered a substitute, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
bonds under act of March 3, 1865, to such an’ amount, and at such rates (not less than 





‘ par) as he may ehoose, and use the proceeds only for retiring Treasury notes or other 


obligations bearing interest : also repealing all laws authorizing the funding or with- 
drawal from circulation of lezal tender notes not bearing interest. This was defeated 
—yeas, 61; nays, 75. The question was then taken on the loan bill, and it was lost 
yeas, 65; nays, 70. 

March 17.—The Senate was not in session. In the House, speeches on the state of 
the Union were made by Messrs, Hill, Dumont, Anderson, and others. Adjourned to 
March 1, ° 

—_— o> e — 


THE FREEDMEN. 





THE Bureau, acting on timely information, dispersed a large gather- 
ing of sharpers at City Point, Va., in anticipation of the mustering out 
of the 2d U. 8. Colored Cavalry. The men were induced to deposit 
their pay and bounty money in the Freedmen’s Savings-Bank, subject 
to their order. Nearly every soldier of this regiment had learned to 
read and write while in service. Far less provident was the 104th U. 
S. C. I, mustered out at Charleston, which deposited only $1,500 out of 
more than $130,000 which were paid to it. But in this case the officers 
themselves were engaged in defrauding their late command with bogus 
jewelry and by other means. The 128th Colored Regiment, which has 
just been paid off, deposited $15,000, in addition to $50,000 already 
to its credit from its last preceding payment. In this case, also, the 
entire regiment had learned to read and write since its organization. 

General Sprague reports an increase in the number of dependent 
refugees and a decrease in the number of dependent freedmen in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas during the month of January. Although there is 
a great scarcity of food, the demand for labor is such that all who are 
able and willing to work may obtain employment for the coming year 
at good wages. Large numbers of freedmen are being brought into 
Arkansas from Georgia and other States, and hired on lower terms 
than those who were already on the spot. The regularly organized 
schools of Arkansas comprise 1,361 colored children, and many besides 
are taught in plantation schools. FS 

Gen. Tillson reports from Augusta that, in a tour among the Sea 
Islands, he found nearly all the questions between the freedmen there 
and the former white residents to have been amicably settled. In many 
instances the latter have returned to their homes, and the freedmen 
without grants of land have cheerfully gone to work for them. The 
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commissioner is of the opinion that, in the present scarcity of labor, it 
is more profitable for the blacks to work for wages than to attempt to 
cultivate lands for themselves with inadequate means, There is great 
need in South Carolina of a sufficient military force to ensure the 
prompt arrest of criminals, with such an organization of the United 
States courts as shall place all classes on an impartial footing before 
the law. President Johnson has assured Mr. George T. Downing that 
no sudden change will be allowed to affect the occupancy of the lands 
to which Gen. Sherman gave a possessory title. 

During the month of February 2,181 freed people were treated 
medically in the District of Columbia. Of this number, 72 died, and 
1,384 were discharged cured. Sanitary precautions are in progress in 
Washington, in view of the cholera. All the houses and barracks oc- 
cupied by the freed people are to be cleansed thoroughly and white- 
washed, and all lanes and alleys cleared of rubbish and dirt. Vaccina- 
tion has been applied in 2,056 cases among the freedmen of the District, 
and an effort is making to extend it to the entire colored population. 
The small-pox is spreading with considerable rapidity in many parts 
of South Carolina. 

A large number of colored laborers have been, in answer to appli- 
cations, distributed from Washington to all parts of the country—fre- 
quently 30,40, 50, and even 100 at atime. The excessive accumulation 
in that city, therefore, has been much diminished, to the relief of those 
who remain. The latter have been visited with a sort of panic, having 
heard that these transportations were into slavery again. Pains have 
been taken to disabuse them of their error. 

They are about to organize normal schools at Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine, Fla., to prepare colored girls for teachers. 

A colored church, newly finished, and used for school purposes also, 
situated a short distance from Norfolk, Va., was burned down a few 
nights ago, in all probability by an incendiary. 

Outrages upon the colored people in Maryland continue, and the 
perpetrators cannot be reached by law. 

G. L. Eberhart, ‘State Superintendent of freedmen’s schools in 
Georgia, invites the co-operation of the various aid societies of the 
North in sending teachers and missionaries to that State, so that they 
may be ready to begin work by Oct. 1. He recommends each to select 
ene of the large cities for its special charge. Savannah will furnish 
not less than 2,000 pupils, Augusta 1,500, Atlanta 1,200, Macon 1,600, 
Columbus 1,000. These five will require 100 teachers, of whom a fifth 
should be men, with particular reference to the night-schools—the only 
opportunity for adults. 

—There was a mass meeting of colored people at Hampton, Va., on 
the 13th instant, to listen to the exposition of a scheme for transport- 
ing them to Florida in order to relieve the overcrowded peninsula and 
improve the material condition of the colonists. Major-General Miles 
and other officials addressed the assembly, but their advice was de- 
nounced by other speakers, among whom Mr. Calvin Pepper, a lawyer, 
of Norfolk, was prominent. The decision was to stay—not unnaturally, 
though perhaps not wisely. 


Minor Topics. 





WE have received the following note from Mr. George H. Hall : 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Your art critic, in noticing my fruit-pieces, says “his purple is shaded 
not with darker purple, but with grey.” If he will hang a bunch of purple 
grapes against a grey wall, he will see, as I did, that its shadows are filled 
with grey reflections. 

The American artist bears with t gyre a great deal of crude writing 
published by so-called art critics, and I think it only fair that he should 
Sometimes expose the _——- of these oracular gentlemen. 

ours respectfully, Gro. H. Haux. 

We at first thought of refusing it insertion as an act of kindness to 
Mr. Hall himself, because we fear the last paragraph will not raise his 
temper in public estimation, and it certainly cannot serve his pictures. 
One can accomplish no more by telling a critic he is an ignoramus than 
by telling an artist or an-author that he is an ass. The process to be gone 
through in all these cases was well described some years ago, we believe, 


in “ Household Words,” in a controversy between two pot-house poli- 
ticians: “‘ Prove it,’ says I. ‘ Facts proves it,’ says he. ‘ Prove them, 
says I.” Whatever authors and artists may think or expect, the public 
will never accept the theory that a critic is primé facie unworthy 
of attention because he is a critic and not a painter or a historian 
or a poet. It is now too late to get people to believe that no- 
body can form a correct opinion of works of art who is not capa- 
ble of producing them. The fact unfortunately is, that it is the 
opinions of those who were neither poets nor artists which have 
built up all the great reputations that ever existed, and consigned 
all the daubers and rhymesters to obscurity or oblivion. And we 
must protest against the notion that the artist himself is the best 
judge whether his coloring is good or his drawing correct. If no 
one were allowed to differ with him on this point, of course every pit- 
ture that is painted or that ever was painted would be a masterpiece. 
It is the critics after all—that is, in the vast majority of cases, men who 
can neither paint nor draw—who give an artist his fame or sentence him 
to damnation. We should like to know what artist has ever acknowl- 
edged that an unfavorable judgment passed on his picture by a fellow- 
man, whether lay or professional, was well founded / 

We think, for our part, that American artists display in the matter 
of criticism an absurd and, let us add, very raw sensitiveness. We 
deny that they “bear with patience a great deal of crude writing,” 
or any other kind of writing, about their pictures, that is not laudatory. 
They find themselves now, for the first time, subjected to the ordeal of 
hostile, perhaps often over-censorious, comment—something to which 
the artists of other countries have been exposed for two centuries, 
but no more think of flying into a rage about than they do of blub- 
bering. We do not know any better proof of immaturity and “ green- 
ness” than a tendency on the part of either author or artist to lose tem- 
per over the public expression of unfavorable opinions of his work, 
and anybody who finds this tendency still strong in him may feel satis- 
fied that his education in his profession is still far from complete. 

There is one thing that artists should bear in mind, and that is 
that pictures are not put on exhibition for sale simply, like fish or 
butter. They are to be seen and commented upon. People will differ 
in opinion about them. Some will think them masterpieces—others 
daubs; and some people will publish these opinions, and others 
simply retail them at the dinner-table or in the club. But no matter 
where or how they may be expressed, the artist has no right to com- 
plain, much less to lose his temper or feel personally aggrieved, unless 
his motives or his character are assailed, The mere fact of exhibition 
is a challenge to criticism, If a critic says that he thinks either color, 
or drawing, or expression, or thought is bad, why it is simply an invited 
expression of opinion ; and there is nothing more certain—we mention 
it for Mr. Hall’s consolation—than that no good painter was ever yet 
written down by one critic or two or three. In fact, any criticism, let 
it be ever so hostile, is of service to any artist who has any merit at 
all. It leads to discussion; it causes the public to examine his work 
more carefully; and, if it is good work, of course the more it is ex- 
amined, the better it will appear; if it is bad work, the interest of art 
requires that it be driven out of the field, and the artist be 
convinced of his own shortcomings as soon as possible. And we 
must remind Mr. Hall that if the artists have had to bear with a good 
deal of “ crude writing,” the critics and the public have had to bear 
with a monstrous deal of crude painting. People do see now and then 
historical pictures that are none the better for having had the subject 
strained through the artist’s imagination; figure-pieces of all kinds 
that are simply bits of maudlin sentiment or affectation; fruit and 
flower pieces which, in spite of the artist’s having taken the great- 
est pains with the coloring, are not well colored, after all, and are not 
so considered by the public, and will adorn the trunk-rooms of pos- 
terity. Of course, in saying all this, we neither express nor imply any 
judgment on Mr. Hall’s work. 





The special attention of the reader is directed to the Financial Review on 
another page. Its place among the advertisements is by no means significant 
of its value, but is resorted to only that we may obtain the latest intelligence 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received rae government until it has given signs of repentance and reform, but 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requésit t of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 
be addressed to the Editor. 





OONGRESS AND THE OOUNTRY. 


Ir is beginning to be understood even by those who, after the 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill had been vetoed, were most disposed to con- 
clude that President Johnson had, for some reason or other, more 
to do with the work of reconstruction than Congress, that his message 
did not by any means cover the whole ground, and that there is a great 
deal to be said in defence of the reluctance of Congress to admit South- 

* ern representatives, which is not by any means fully met by a dry 
statement of the constitutional objections to taxation without repre- 
sentation or trial without a jury. The more people reflect, the better 
satisfied they are that that branch of the Government, whose func- 
tion it is to deliberate and debate as well as to legislate, and which 
is from its very nature in closer contact with the country and bette: 
informed of its thoughts and feelings from day to day than the Execu 
tive can possibly be, is the branch which has and ought to have most 
to do with such a work of re-organization as is now before us. We 
think, for our part, that not only ought the President not to flatter 
himself that the work of reconstruction is*in an especial manner his 
work, but he should never have entered upon it at all without calling 
Hie is empowered by the Constitution to convene 

“ extraordinary and if the overthrow 
rebellion was not an extraordinary occasion, calling for the 
exercise of this power, all we can say is, that we do not believe 
one is eyer likely to occur. No government has ever entered on 
a task so important as that which Mr. Johnson found before him 
when Lee laid down his arms. It was one, too, for which he was 
not chosen by the people, and it is casting no reflection either on his 
honesty or ability to say that he would not have been chosen for it, and 
that he was not thought of for it by anybody. It was one suchas, we will 
add, we do not believe any constitutional ruler has ever before ventured 
to charge himself with alone and unaided. The President ought not to 
have allowed one week to elapse after Mr. Lincoln’s death without 
calling Congress together, hearing what it had to say about the crisis, 
and submitting his plans for its approval. If this was not necessary 
at such a time, we repeat that Congress is a useless institution, and 
ought to be got rid of. If the President is competent to do the work 
of reconstruction single-handed, he is competent to do the whole work 
of government single-handed. 

We think the country is gradually awakening to a just perception 
of the real state of the case, and its reluctance to believe in the ability 
of one man to manage its affairs has certainly been strengthened by the 
occasional exhibitions which Mr, Johnson has lately given of his want 
of temper and discretion. His career has, in fact, furnished one more 
illustration of the folly of believing that any man, no matter what his 
character or capacity, is fit for the exercise of absolute power, such as 
he is now in effect exercising over half the continent. He has exercised 
it as tar as the South is concerned, we confess, with a great deal of 
moderation, but it has evidently warped his judgment with regard to 
his own relations to Congress and to the rest of the country. 

The public, though perhaps not as sensible of the importance of 
having Congress share in the work of reconstruction, when the war was 
over, as it ought to have been, was nevertheless, when Congress did meet, 
fully prepared to stand by it and see that its policy, whatever it was, 
should have a fair trial, and that Mr. Johnson’s plan should undergo 
such modifications as it might deem necessary. But then it was assumed 
that Congress would haye a policy. It has now, however, sat for nearly 
four months, and has nothing of the kind. We hear a great deal of 
the President's policy; it is something definite, determined, capable of 
being set down in black and white and discussed in all its bearings; 
but we never hear of the policy of Congress, because there is no such 
thing. The people are ready to keep the South out until it complies 
with certain conditions, but they want to know what these conditions 
are. They are ready to see that the South does not share in the work of 


Congress together. 
both 
of the 


Houses on occasions,” 





they want to have these signs fixed and described. Congress has 
agreed upon none, The Reconstruction Committee has produced 
several valuable measures, each of them meeting some great want of 
the crisis, but not forming part of any well-defined plan, and not based 
on any well-defined principle, and nobody is willing to have the recon- 
struction process consist of a parcel of patches of various hues and 
textures. We have had a prodigious deal of spouting about the 
position of the States, whether in or out of the Union, the history of 
the war, the guilt of the rebellion, and the eternal fitness of things, 
but no complete and well-proportioned scheme has yet been set 
forth on which people could lay hold, or the drift of which, or 
the relations of which to our theory of government, they could see. 
In fact, a large proportion of the debates have been rhetorical exer- 
cises of about the same practical value as a discussion of Sir Thomas 
More’s celebrated moot-point, “whether beasts of the plough can be 
replevined in withernam.” : 

In truth, there has been only one thing on which the Union party has 
been thoroughly agreed, and that is, the propriety of keeping the re- 
volted States out for the present; and this is all very well as far as it 
goes, but it does not go very far. It is simply the excavation for the 
foundation of the new building. The public is now anxiously wait- 
ing to see the structure rise, and it will be no wonder if it is soon tired of 
watching the builders who have contracted for the job pass their time 
in wrangling month after month, down in the hole, over the style of the 
architecture ; no wonder if it is soon disposed to let Mr. Johnson or any- 
body else go to work, who promises to put up immediately a fabric of 
some sort which will afford shelter. 

There is one thing more which causes the public to look with doubt 
upon the ability of Congress to meet the emergency, which is, that 
while it fails to unite intelligently upon any general policy, it shows a 
great readiness to be led. The most prominent man has been Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, and he has certainly, by sheer force of audacity and 
energy, earnestness and certain powers of vigorous speech, carried things 
with a high hand. But then, it must be confessed, the public has not 
been impressed by his performances with a very high estimate of his 
statesmanship, His ideas of government do not seem a whit 
clearer than his ideas of political economy, and it is a curious 
illustration of the advantage which the quality of mere pluck gives a 
man in Congress, that he carried the other day a change in the 
duty on coal—knowing absolutely nothing of the principles of taxation 
—-against Mr. Morrill, who has made them a special study. His speeches 
throughout the whole session have been one long tirade against the 
South and its advocates, justifiable, perhaps, and well enough in 
its way; but very few people are disposed to accept them from the 
chairman of the Committee on Reconstruction as a substitute for a 
thoroughly studied, practical, and complete plan of reconstruction. In- 
vective is a very spicy thing, but then people tire of spices. Even 
drunkards get sick of whiskey by haying a little of it put in all their food. 

More serious work than we have yet had must now begin. If it 
does not—if a greater willingness is not displayed by individuals to 
serve in the more obscure positions, and to unite upon some comprehen- 
sive plan—we greatly fear the coming fall will find the public thorough- 
ly out of patience with Congress and quite ready to let the President 
and his friends have their own way. He would be a bold man who 


should venture to predict what would then happen, or to calculate how 


much of the fruits of our victories would be left us. 


-_— 


THE STATUS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

THERE are no questions of political law more important at the 
present time, and none upon which there is more confusion of ideas, 
than those which pertain to the civic rights of the States lately in re- 
bellion. What is their political status? Are they States at all, or only 
territories? If they are not States, when did they cease to exist as 
such? If they are States, what are their rights? Are they entitled to 
elect members of Congress? Do they stand upon an equal footing with 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio? If so, why does Congress exclude 
their representatives even for a day ? 

These are questions which are contin and naturally asked- 
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“ Governor” Perry, Mr. Vallandigham, the New York World, and the 
New York Times find no difficulty in answering them. According to 
these authorities, the answer to all such questions depends upon the 
answer to one, namely, Are these States in or out of the Union? If 
they are in thesUnion, it is confidently asserted that they must needs 
be entitled to all their ancient rights. If they are out of the Union, 
then it is said the war for the Union has failed of its purpose. 

This fallacious reasoning, transparent as it seems to us, misleads a 
large portion of the loyal people, and confuses yet more. Let us carry 
it to its full extent, and it will be easily seen through. 

A large part of Louisiana is kept from total submersion by water, 
only by a long line of dykes. Let us suppose that the whole State was 
in the like condition. Let us further suppose that, in order to carry 
out military operations, it became necessary to break down all these 
dykes, and to submerge the whole State, so that it should become per- 
manently uninhabitable. Would the war have been necessarily a fail- 
ure because Louisiana was destroyed? True, the war was not under- 
taken for the purpose of destroying a State, but neither was it under- 
taken for the preservation of a State. It was not commenced for the 
purpose of spending three thousand millions of dollars or of sacrificing 
five hundred thousand lives. It was waged to preserve the nation, and 
this was meant to be done whether the lives of individuals or of States 
should perish or not. So much for the argument from the supposed 
“failure of the war.” 

But, in truth, all that is said about States being “in or out” of the 
Union is utterly irrelevant to the argument. The Territory of Colorado 
is surely in the Union, notwithstanding it has not been admitted as 9 
State. Does any citizen of a Territory find any difficulty in obtaining 
a passport as a citizen of the United States? Were not the residents 
of Louisiana admitted to all the rights of citizenship, by treaty, long 
before they organized a State government ? These considerations dis- 
pose also of the argument that the election of Mr. Johnson proves 
that Tennessee was a State then in existence. There is nothing 
in the Constitution which prevents the election of a citizen of Nebraska 
or the District of Columbia to the Presidency. Nor is there anything 
in the fact that Mr. Johnson continued to act as a senator of the United 
States, after his State had become disorganized, which binds Congress 
now to recognize the continued existence of that State. It was a favor- 
ite doctrine of Henry Clay that every member of Congress represented 
the whole nation, and not merely his own particular State or district, 
This doctrine is unquestionably the true one, and has been gradually 
acquiesced in by all parties, though vehemently denied at first. It fol- 
lows that no member can be deprived of his seat (except by regular 
process of expulsion), even if the entire State or district from which 
he comes should be swallowed up by earthquake or inundation. Much 
more is he entitled to remain, if he chooses, after his State has lost its 
corporate existence. 

Coming then to the conclusion that the controversy is not to be 
disposed of by one or two phrases, let us consider what are the facts 
upon which it turns. 

For the purpose of our present argument, we lay aside all consider- 
ations founded upon the belligerent attitude of the South, and dismiss 
entirely all question as to the effect of State rebellion upon State rights. 
Waiving these, the following facts remain : 





1. That Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


conventions, which, according to the universal law of this country, had | 


5. That all the officials of these States took an oath of allegiance to 
the “Confederate States,” and renounced their allegiance to the United 
States. 

6. That long before the rebellion ceased, the official term of every 
State officer within these States, who had ever taken the oath of al- 
legiance to the United States, had expired; and no one held office in 
any of these States, by virtue of an election prior to the ordinances of 
secession, except, possibly, a few judicial officers, 

Now, in the language of Chief-Justice Bronson (Indiana v. Woram, 
6 Hill, 33), “that a State is a corporation cannot be doubted.” Viewed 
as a corporation, can there be much question as to the legal effect of 
such a course of action as we have set forth above? Setting Tennessee 
aside for the present, the other States took every possible means to 
destroy their corporate existence. What more could they do than they 
have done? Acting through the most authoritative exponents which 
they could summon into existence, they declared their fixed determina- 
tion not to exist any longer as States of this Union. They abolished 
every law of their own which gave them a place in the Union, They 
vacated every office held as an office of a State in the Union. They 
destroyed every right which they had to elect representatives to a Con- 
gress of the Union. They left not one shred of legal and constitu- 
tional government in existence. True, they believed that they could 
exist as governments outside of the Union; but they broke down all 
the bridges behind them, and perilled all upon the hazard of their 
opinion, The war has settled that they were mistaken upon this point, 
but it has not provided any remedy. for their voluntary destruction of 
‘heir own institutions. That act of folly must be repaired by regular 
constitutional processes. 

It is said that the States did not lose their identity, although they 
rebelled. But a State, like any other corporation, may cease to exist, 
although all its powers are assumed, all its property taken, and all its 
officers continued, by another corporation bearing precisely the same 
name. Thus, a number of banks in New York, which were organized 
many years ago under special charters, re-organized under the general 
act of 1838, without the slightest change in name, stockholders, officers, 
property, or business, A few years ago the question arose, in an action 
brought by one of these banks, whether it was one and the same cor- 
poration throughout. The courts held, without a shadow of doubt, 
that it was not, and that the new corporation was as distinct from the 
old as a son is from his father. Just so Virginia, as a State of the 
Union, is totally distinct from the Virginia which professed to exist as 
an independent or Confederate State. Nor does the fact that Virginia, 
as a Confederate State, never had a legal existence, have the least ten- 
dency to prove that the former Virginia did not destroy itself. 

The case of Tennessee, as we have said, differs from that of the 
other revolted States in the fact that no convention was held therein. 
But all legal government was destroyed there for four years as effect- 
ually as in any other State, and, practically, it stands upon the same 
footing as the rest, except that its constitution remained unaltered, if 
a constitution can survive the destruction of all government under it. 


In all these States, then, there was no civil government, no civil 
law, no civil administration of affairs, for years. Nevertheless, it is 
claimed that, by virtue of some undefined principle of immortality, 
the States outlived all the forms of government and law which are 
usually supposed to constitute a State. 

Can a State continue to exist without a government or any lawful 


a right to make any changes in their frame of government not prohib- means of electing one? Can it exist after its people have, in a regular 
ited by the Constitution of the United States. |and proper method, declared their will that it shall not exist? Is 
2. That these conventions adopted ordinances declaring that their | there any self-acting power in a State government that keeps it alive 
respective States were no longer within the Union, striking out the | after it has taken every conceivable means to put an end to itself? 
words “ United States” wherever they occurred in their constitutions | Were our forefathers wrong when they declared the right of the people 
and laws, and substituting the “ Confederate States” therefor, absolving | to change, alter, or abolish the form of government at will, and can we 
all State officials from their oaths to support the Constitution of the | only change, and not simply abolish ¢ ; 
United States, and requiring them to take oaths of allegiance tu the | These are questions which the supporters of the President’s policy 
new State constitutions and to the “ Confederate States.” {never discuss. But they are practical questions, and the Presi- 
3. That Tennessee passed similar ordinances, only by her legislature |dent has himself conceded a great part of our position upon 
instead of by 2 convention. i them. He has uniformly assumed that there were no legal govy- 
4. That all these States repealed the laws providing for the election | eTmments in the rebel States after the passage of their ordinances 
of Representatives to the Congress of the United States. of secession, and that not a single office, from governor down to 
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pound-keeper, was legally filled in any of these States when the rebel- 
lion ceased, except where Mr. Lincoln had re-organized their govern- 
ments. The only difference between our conclusions and his theory is, 
that he believes in the continued existence of a State after its entire 
government has perished, while we hold, with Mr. Henry J. Ray- 
mond, that a State ceases to exist when its constitution and govern- 
ment are destroyed. 

The real points in controversy are, whether the duty of restoring 
the States is a duty devolving on the President alone, or upon Con- 
gress, voting subject to his veto power (which we shall discuss here- 
after), and, above all, what, as we pointed out two weeks ago, will be 
the effect upon the national safety of admitting the rebel States to 
their old places now / 


0O-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Tur eight-hour movement, regarded as an effort to secure to 
the mechanic or other craftsman larger opportunities for physical, 
intellectual, and moral culture, to do his duty better by his 
family, to qualify himself more thoroughly for the responsibilities 
of citizenship, and withal to produce finer work and to multiply the 
aids of the human muscle in every branch of industry, is one of the 
most hopeful auguries of social progress. The modes by which these 
advantages are sought to be obtained must be considered apart. A 
special commission appointed by the Massachusetts legislature to in- 
vestigate this subject, after gathering all the testimony they could at- 
tract to their public sittings, decided adversely to any legislation in 
the direction proposed. They did, however, commend the hours of 
labor to the humane revision of employers, and to the great body of 
working-men the advancement of their cause “ by temperate and indus- 
trious habits, by ambition in work and in workmanship, by the prac- 
tice of that economy that will help them to become their own capitalists, 
by co-operative labor, securing to each workman a share in the profits 
of his work, by associations for mutual good as well as mutual gain.” 
In these remarks fhe commission alluded to certain combinations of 
working-men abroad, which have been remarkably successful, and the 
success of which seems to be in a great degree due to the incorporation 
of a principle in their basis of organization to which it is important that 
the attention of our own working-men should be called. It is expressed 
in the following words: “ The aim of this society is to elevate the moral 
and social condition of its members by receiving from them voluntary 
subscriptions for the purchase in common of groceries, clothing, etc.” 

Having no concern with speculation, they are able to bring the 
producer and the consumer together at the cheapest possible rates, 
and thus save directly the profits of the ordinary middle-men, the 
wholesale and retail dealers. They have a custom which does not 
fluctuate, and which can always be calculated to a nicety. As they 
buy, so they invariably sell, for cash, equally avoiding the perils of a 
credit system for themselves, and rescuing their patrons from its de- 
moralizing effects. Another safeguard consists in their trading only in 
the necessaries of life; another economy, in their dispensing with ad- 
vertisements, They have nothing to fear from the competition of capi- 
talists, because there can be none unless the latter reduce their prices 
to the level of the societies’, or, what is the same thing, share their 
profits with their customers; which would be in itself a triumph of the 
co-operative principle. As a fact, the societies self their goods at cur- 
rent prices, and their dividends are paid not eyery day, with each pw- 
chase, but quarterly. 

It is upon the last-mentioned practice that the usefulness of these 
societies hinges, It lifts them out of the category of soulless or purely 
mercenary corporations, and enables them’to accomplish the beneficent 
design of their foundation. They are, in the first place, converted into 
savings-banks, with tickets for certificates of deposit. The working-man 
buying his pound of meal or of sugar is spared the constant struggle 
between his desire to hoard and the temptation to neglect a trifling 
gain. Without his own interposition or an effort of his will, or a step 
-very often the step which costs—from his lodgings to the bank, the 
saving is made. At the end of the quarter, when the amount to his 
credit may be something respectable, he has only to decline withdraw- 
ing it, and the accumulation goes on. It might go on indefinitely ex- 
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cept that this would be to create riches rather thcu suppress poverty, 
and there is accordingly a limitation on these depevits. But the habit 
of thrift is sufficiently incvleated to ensure the social melioration of 
which it is always the parent, not only in the immediate membership 
but in the public, alike permitted to buy at the societjes’ counters and 
share their profits, and thus extend their resources and their influence. 

The Rochdale Pioneer Society was organized during a strike of the 
linen-weavers in 1844, and commenced business with a wheelbarrow 
load of provisions in a shop opened-only on Saturday evenings, with 
service supplied by some of the members gratuitously. The first 
year’s profits were £32. The failure not long after of a local 
savings-bank caused a great accession to the ranks of the so- 
ciety. In a single year the capital trebled; new shops were leased 
and kept open every day at all hours; the employees were salaried ; a 
bakery and a shoe and clothing establishment were put in operation. 
The census of 1864 showed 4,747 members, with a capital of £55,221, 
buying for £151,221 and selling at £174,937, with a profit of £23,716. 
In March of last year the Pioneers laid aside £221 for the reserve fund 
and £124 for the educational department, and the rate of the quarterly 
dividend was twelve per cent. per annum. 

The government of this society is thoroughly democratic, with only 
an exception in favor of the larger stockholders where certain offices 
are concerned, There is a president, a treasurer, a secretary, and coun- 
The names of candidates for admission must first be posted 
for the general inspection, and, if other conditions are satisfactory, com- 
p*ance with the following makes a Pioneer of any one: He must sub- 
scribe for five shares at £1 each. The entrance fee is one shilling, which 
goes to the capital and is never returned to the member, Another 
shilling is placed to his account, and after that he must pay at least 
threepence a week or three shilfngs and threepence a quarter until the 
value of his shares is fully reimbursed. This process is seldom pursued 
at length, the party generally preferring to win his complete standing 
by larger instalments. Yet his share in the profits begins with the pay- 
ment of the first shilling, and it is possible for him‘to make up the five 
pounds without further outlay by simply returning his proportion of 
the dividends. In drawing on deposits, two pounds ten shillings may 
be called for at pleasure, but greater sums only after previous notice. 

In view of such handsome dividends as we have already mentioned, 
it is surprising to note the disposition of the profits before any division 
takes place. First, the cost of administration is reserved ; then, inter- 
est on loans, if any exist; so much per cent. to compensate for the de- 
preciation of the society’s fortune ; interest on the capital subscribed, 
never exceeding five per cent. Out of the surplus come the authorized 
expenditures, increase of the floating capital, purchase of goods, in- 
vestments, Finally, two and a half per cent. is reserved from the re- 
mainder for the educational department. This consists of a library, a 
reading-room for newspapers, a hall for public meetings, lectures, and 
social reunions, at which tea, dancing, and singing are in order. 

These statistics do not tell the whole story, but they at least show 
that it is possible for working-men, laboring under far greater difficul- 
ties than oppress them anywhere im America, to gain means of culture, 
and vastly improve their condition, without special legislation for 
the purpose. They demonstrate the practicability of so uniting the 
humble means of laboring men and women as, under good manage- 
ment, to build up a business which shall not only rival that of the 
wealthiest individuals, but which shall also have the glory of raising its 
contributors to a loftier plane of life, and to perhaps as great a deliy- 
ery from grinding toil as is compatible with our present industrial 
instrumentalities, 








sellors, 
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WHY ARE OUR RAILROADS NOT LUXURIOUS? 


WE trust the completion of the Pacific Railroad, whenever it 
takes place, will lead to a radical reform in railroad accommo- 
dation. Whenever people will have to spend a week in the 
cars crossing the great central desert, with no opportunity and no 
inducement to stop and rest, even corporations, we should think, 
will acknowledge that they are bound to provide something 
better for passengers than is now offered them. - We ought 
to haye—and anybody who had had no experience of our 
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railroads, and drew his conclusions about their condition from what 1n other countries is here made the comfort of the many; while our 
he knew of our manners and customs, would suppose that we had | people are, in some respects, the most self-indulgent in the world, the 
—the most comfortable and elegant railroad cars in the world; that least trained in self-demial, they are content, or have to be content 
the art of getting over great distances with a minimum of fatigue and | with railroad accommodation which may, with propriety and accuracy, 
inconvenience had been carried to a point of perfection amongst us | be called piggish ? How does it happen that while a hotel-keeper ran- 
such as is nowhere else witnessed. We have infused into the art of sacks earth and air to provide dainties for anybody who can muster 
hotel-keeping a completeness and finish which before our day were un- | two or three dollars a day for his board and lodging, untold gold can- 
known. Before the appearance of our great hotels, such accommo- {not find for anybody, on any railroad in the country, a window that 
dation as they now furnish to travellers was only attainable in Europe by | opens easily, a stove that warms his feet, a place in which a woman 
persons of very great wealth. People of moderate means never sat | or a decent man can be secure from the presence of rowdies and the 
down to such meals, in such rooms, or enjoyed or thought of enjoying | squirting of tobacco juice? What is the reason that the average Amer- 
such a variety of conveniences as were supplied before the war in nearly | ican citizen finds himself, on coming down to the railroad from his 
every city in this country for a sum which all but the poorest could | palatial hotel, dumped into a small room, dirty as a cattle-pen, close as 
afford to pay and did pay. And it is only within the last seven years | an oven, and with as little provision for comfort as a police station ? 
that the English and French have thought of imitating us in this.| Why, when you go on a long journey on any of our great lines, is it 
The Lord Warden Hotel, Westminster Hotel, and Palace Hotel, and | impossible to find a seat that is not an instrument of mild torture, in 
Grand Hotel, and Hotel du Louvre, are all copies of American models, | which people’s elbows and knees are protected from hard angles of 
though we admit they have in some respects improved on the originals. | wood, and in which a weary woman can find a place to lean her weary 
In like manner we were the first to do away completely with all dis- | head against?) Why, when she is able to sit up no longer, has she to 
tinctions of dress, and set everybody to “dress like a gentleman.” | throw herself on the bony shoulder of her “ male protector,” and snatch 
This, we believe, is the only country in the world (the remark is, at | little fitful sleep in postures that are as ludicrous as they are uncom- 
least, true of the Northern States) in which there is not and never has | fortable ?, Why is the American “ refreshment saloon” a repulsive den, 
been a costume peculiar to peasants and farmers or to persons of a cer-| in which the food is literally thrown to the guests, and gobbled with 
tain condition in life. Every man, woman, and child amongst us/ almost as little profit for soul or body as if it were burnt in honor of 
dresses very nearly like every other man, woman, and child—that is, | Jupiter? 
when they have their best clothes on. In the cities, of course, some | Arguing from analogy, one might iuirly expect that in whatever 
wear richer material and indulge in a more fashionable cut, but it may; way the. Emperor of Russia travelled on railroads in Europe, Tom, 
be laid down as a general rule that there is no very marked difference | Dick, and Harry would, with of course certain modifications, travel 
in appearance between a mechanic in his best suit and a clergyman or jhere. These gentlemen live at their hotels very much as he lives; 
a judge or a wealthy merchant in his. All dress well—better than any | drive about in much such carriages as he does; receive much the same 
other people, as a whole, ever dressed—and, if anything, too extrava-| kind of attention from the public valets; and have very much his 
gantly. Now the Emperor of Russia, when he 
In like manner we have indulged in such hackney coaches as were 
never seen in any other country, The genuine American “hack,” as it 
is to be found from Maine to California, a sort of modernized “ glass 
coach,” such as.people went to court in in Queen Anne’s day, surpasses 
with all its faults any other vehicle of a similar class in the world. It 
is-warmer, better upholstered, more gorgeous to behold, better horsed, 
driven by a better-dressed rowdy, and costs more than the hack of any 
other country. It is, in fact, very much such a vehicle as noblemen in 
the Old World drive about in, barring the dirt. It is, of course, enor- 
mously expensive, unnecessarily heavy, and has one horse too many; 
but then, for some reason or other, the public has never shown a dis- 
position to be content with anything less. We doubt very much 
whether the cab or fiacre, in which well-to-do people of the middle 


notions of what comfort is. 
travels, has a special train, one car, we suppose like the saloon of a 
steamboat, in which he sits in a comfortable chair, walks about, or lies 
down on a sofa. Another carriage is a dining-room, in which he sits 
“down at a well-furnished table to a good dinner, coeked on the train, 
and he takes this meal with his suite as easily and comfortably as if he 
were seated in the Winter Palace. Another car is a bedroom in which 
he can go to bed if he likes. Now, how is it that; with our enormous 
lines of railroad, our love of luxury, our riches, our power of orgeniza- 
tion, our inventivencss, our mania for travelling, we have as yet wade 
no approach to the conversion of the railroad car into what it ough io 
be, and will be yet—a hotel on wheels? And not only this, but “we 
have hardly carried it one degree beyond the common baggage-wagon. 
A square box, with the rudest kind of windows for the admission &® 


classes in London and Paris are content to go to parties and the theatre, 
would, if introduced here, meet with complete success. The hack 
would still flourish for many a day as the time-honored “carriage” 
of the American citizen. 

The American barber's shop, too, is one of the most marked signs 
of democratic exigence. Nowhere else does a man who wants to be 
shaved find himself surrounded during the operation with so much 
buhl, ormolu, upholstery, and mirrors, and-stretched on so easy a 
chair, and relieved of his beard with so much skill and consideration, 
and scoured with so many unguents, and ‘ vivifiers,” and ‘“ invigora- 
fors,” and “purifiers.” Amybody who has tried the resources of foreign 
shaving-shops knows what a barbarous and disgusting process shaving 
in them is—how coarse, and clumsy, and tedious, and uncomfortable. 
And the reason is that, in Europe, a small portion of the men haye 
valets to shave them, and a very large portion like to imitate them, and 
pretend they have valets; so that nearly all shave in their own dress- 
ing-rooms, and leave the public barbers to the ignoble crowd. Here, 
on the other hand, every citizen in any of our large cities, who can raise 


theslight—with no constant means of ventilation or of heating the 
feet—with no protection for the knees or elbows from the hard wood— 
with no more space for each passenger than is sufficient for a small 
person to squeeze into—with no provision for change of posture or 
of place—no arrangement for the supply of any refreshments except 
pop-corn, apples, and candy, is just the means of locomotion which 
we might expect an intelligent Red Indian to dewise, if we once gt 
him to acknowledge the necessity for any railroadsat all. The answers 
to all these questions we must attempt hereafter. 





oe 


EDUCATION IN THE LATE REBEL STATES, 

Tue spirit of the great question of reconstruction is, when divested 
of all side issues, simply this: Will ‘ the South,” when re-admitted, be 
true to the Union, and will the Union men and negroes residing in the 
late rebellious States be allqwed to remain undisturbed in their rights 
as citizens ? 

Passing over the promises of loyalty from people whose most fre- 
| quent utterances at present, whether in the press, on the rostrum, or from 








ten or fifteen cents, can enjoy very much the same luxury which the the pulpit, are thinly disguised threats to renew rebellion, we would 
European dandy enjoys when he gets out of bed, puts on his dressing- | direct observation to the vigorous and apparently well-organized efforts 
gown, and gets his John or his Thomas to put his chin in order for the | now made in the Southern States to prevent the blacks from exercising 
day, to say nothing of the “ Bay rum,” of the virtues of which we doubt | their civil rights, by hindering them from learning to read—a subject 
if any “ bloated aristocrat” has any icea, | appealing in many ways to the sympathy and sense of the North. 
Now, why is it that while so much of what is the luxury of the few From the Vicksburg correspondence of the Memphis Post, dated 
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February 28, 1866, we learn that, according to the report of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau of Mississippi, this petty persecution has been carried on 
with great energy in every part of the State. There are only eleven 
places in all the State that report schools for freedmen, and the fact 
that there are so few is certainly not owing to the want of vigorous 
efforts by the Bureau. In Columbus, the difficulties interposed by the 
citizens were so many that the schools were very soon closed. Many 
of the citizens informed their servants that if they sent their children 
to school, they, the servants, could not retain their places. In fact, 
this opposition to educating colored people has been uniform through 
the State, and is evidently organized with ability and sustained with 
streneth. ‘In several places,” continues the report, “the colored peo- 
ple have been allowed to hold religious meetings in basements of 
churches, or in old church buildings that were forsaken by the whites; 
but whenever they attempted to use these buildings for schools the 
white people have uniformly opposed it,” except at Aberdeen, in which 
place, to its honor be it said, the town council actually encourages the 
In most of the towns the municipal government is openly 
The following items of information on 


schools. 
hostile to teaching the blacks. 
this subject.are very significant : 

“ At Oxford the scheme has been rendered totally impracticable by the 
presence of Rev. Dr. Waddell, president of the Memphis University of Mis- 
sissippi. The people have driven out from their place the missionary sent 
there, though he was a Southern man. They have fired four shots at an 
old Episcopal minister at Okolona, because he was teaching the colored 
people.” 

Every species of petty trick or prevarication is resorted to by the 
“ Col- 
ored persons are engaged as apologies for teachers ; the family promises 
to teach; anything is resorted to rather than employ the hated Yankee 
But it requires only a limited knowledge of human 
nature to perceive that this opposition to teaching the blacks is the 
surest of all means to ensure their learning. Few persons are aware of 
a very singular fact, that within little more than a year the relations 
between the whites and the blacks in the Southern States, as regards 
the ability to read and write, are almost reversed. 


families employing negroes to prevent the latter from learning. 


school-teacher.” 


rolls of the Union troops of Tennessee it is shown that in that 
State only one wiife man in eight, nine, or ten, according to 
his place of residence, can sign his own name; and this, accord- 
ing to General Benjamin F. Butler, who has examined sixty thousand 
names on similar rolls, is true of all the late rebel States. As 
the Union men of the South were generally more intelligent and 
better educated than the rebelg, it is evident that this estimate is a very 
favorable one tor the entire white population. In fact, there is not a 
country in Europe where the peasantry are so illiterate as the native 
whites of our Southern States—Ireland perhaps excepted, but not 
Russia or Italy. A paragraph has of late appeared in many American 
newspapers, lamenting the extreme ignorance of the French peasantry, 
from which it appears that in France from one-half to two-thirds ef the 
people are unable to read or write. That is to say, the most illiterate 
Frenchmen are three times better educated than the white native 
Americans of our Southern States, or, at worst, are fifty per cent. 
higher in the scale of education ! 
these ignorant Americans are all necessarily poor. In fact, there are 
very few poor whites there, since most of them have ‘as much land as 
would make any Yankee rich unless he were extremely lazy. Even in 
Virginia it is a very common thing to find men owning from one to five 
thousand acres of excellent land who cannot sign their names to a deed. 


Those who hold that the whole black race should be excluded from 


political rights, because some blacks are ignorant, have in the fore- 
going facts a hard nut to erack, 
there is for political purposes no difference. 
latter is terrible, is bound to make provision for the former also, and 
is, in fact, logically precluded from talking of any electoral test what- 
ever, except an intelligence test. 


being sent all over the Southern States and are purchased by, or | 


given to, the “contrabands,” and the reports recently submitted to 


Yonoreas shaw th: . : nh : P ° 
Congress show that the books are not distributed in vain. If schools 


From the muster- | 


And it is a mistake to suppose that } 


Jetween white and black ignorance | 
Anybody to whom the | 


, While, too, the whites remain | 
in contented ignorance, school-books, literally by the million. are | 


the reverend Waddells of Secessia, still the primer and the Bible are 
conned by the pine-knot light in the negro cabin or deep in the 
silent woods, for the wil? to learn is working in hundreds of thou- 
sands of simple minds, and they are still free enough to find the 
way easier than it was of old. Nothing is stranger than this persistent 
blindness of the late rebels to the fact that, so long as learning is a for- 
bidden fruit, it will be sought for with a keen appetite. And it is 
sought for with such eagerness that it is no rash prediction to declare 
that in two years’ time the South will present the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of an illiterate race claiming to be more refined and intelligent 
thaa one which can read and write! 


»— 
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OLERGYMEN’S SALARIES, 


A PROMINENT religious journal, with abundant ability to procure infor- 
mation, and the strongest motives for ensuring its accuracy, publishes the 
following statement of the rates of compensation paid to clergymen in the 
State of Connecticut. The figures are taken from the minutes of the Gen- 
eral Association. From these minutes it appears that three pastors have no 
pay whatever; one has $100; one, $200; one, $300; nine have $400; 
thirty-three, $500; one hundred and four, $1,000; forty, $1,500; sixteen, 
$2,000; four, $2,500; and three, $8,000 a year. No salary of more than 
three thousand is mentioned; the average remuneration in the several 
counties is given thus: in Windham Co., $653; in Tolland Co., $728; in 
Middlesex Co., $819; in New London, $848; in Litchfield, $880; in Fair- 
field, $1,044; in Hartford, $1,060; in New Haven, $1,127. 

This statement respecting the condition of ministers of religion in New 
England, and, of all places, in Connecticut, the stronghold of New England 
orthodoxy, even where it excites no surprise, must awaken serious reflection 
on the religious state of the community. The largest salary mentioned in 
the table is insufficient for the support of a man and his family in days like 
these ; and but three ministers receive that. Fifty-six receive what at the 
best is scarcely more than a pittance ; and forty-six receive less than a pit- 
tance. These men must eat and drink, and have wherewithal they may be 
clothed, even if they are not over-anxious about such things. They must 
| have a roof over their heads. They are generally, we may presume, mar- 


! . : ss * 
|} ried; at all events marriage is a privilege which cannot be refused them. 








They have families of children, large in proportion to the smaliness of the 
stipend. They are, moreover, in most cases, educated men, whose mental 
| furniture has cost money, and is so much capital invested in their profession. 
| Their profession demands all their time, as at present conducted. It leaves 
!no leisure for other means of obtaining a livelihood; and if it did leave 
| leisure, it leaves no ability or aptitude for money-making pursuits. Its du. 
ties, by their very nature, disqualify men for practical affairs; they carry 
| both mind and will far away into regions remote from every kind of market, 
| even from the market of literature. Their time, their strength, their feel- 
ings, sympathies, efforts, even their flaccid purses, are incessantly and mer- 
cilessly drawn upon by all sorts of people, who make them do their work for 
| them, and offer them no compensation, often not even gratitude, for import. 
| ant services. The poorest class in the community, they are the most piti- 
| fully fleeced class in the community. 
| It is urged that they are the most privileged class, too ; that they are 
| universally honored and beloved ; that the best social position is cheerfully 
| awarded to them as by right ; that all doors are open to them; that they 
| are admitted to intimacies such as no other class of men are indulged with ; 
| that they enjoy the distinction of being reckoned a purely disinterested and 
self-sacrificing order of men, whose reward is very certain in the next world 
| and whose impecuniosity in this life is abundantly compensated by the 
| wealth of good-will that is lavished upon them! All this is willingly con- 
| eeded,so far as the social privilege and the parochial affections are concerned, 
but we cannot see the relevancy of such considerations to the case in hand, 
so long as all this social privilege and saintly fame amount to so much 
practical impoverishment. ‘ Fair words butter no parsnips.” In this case 
they cause the transfer of the parsnips to another man’s mouth. A reputa- 
| tion for disinterestedness is a very fine thing, but it will not pay the shoe. 
|maker, or the schoolmaster, or the stationer, and it goes a very little way 
‘towards paying the bookseller. It is fair, perhaps, that one’s love for his 
| neighbor should make him rich for the next world, but his neighbor's love 
for him should put something in his pocket for this world ; and this precisely 
| it fails to do. 
The argument that, on the whole, ministers receive about as much as 
| they are worth, is plausible at the first glance, but it has no force. For 
| why are they not worth more? Simply because they have no means to 


°@ broken up by town councils and put down by the influence of | make themselves worth more, Their natures are starved by their povetry. 
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Mental nutriment cannot be obtained, for papers, magazines, pamphlets, 
books, the only and the indispensable food for the mind, are very expensive. 
They cannot enlarge their observation or increase their experience of the 
world by travel ; they cannot profit by the stimulus of better minds, for 
they gain no access to the intellectual centres where such minds congregate. 
Their health suffers from enforced confinement to one spot summer and win- 
ter. No variety of scene or of influence changes their mood or refreshes 
their spirit. No inspiration from mountain ér ocean gives them new hope 
and vigor. What can be expected from men shut under the cover of an 
exhausted receiver? Where is the stuff for sermons, or for prayers, or for 
spiritual consolation and quickening to come from? The spirit is power- 
ful and should be put to its power, ministers should not be so well paid 
that they can dispense with it, or that it can dispense with them ; but cer- 
tain temporal conditions must be conceded in order that the spirit may 
work at all. 

That these conditions are less faithfully met now than they were in 
former times, we have no right to say. Probably they are not. Perhaps 
the clergy are as much respected as they ever were. We have seen no proof 
that their stipend has anywhere been diminished. But that is not the 
point. The stipend should be greatly increased to meet the material and 
the intellectual demands of the time. The scale of prices in the intellectual 
world has kept up with the scale of prices in the physical world. It costs 
at least as much, in proportion to the requirements of the last generation, to 
keep a man’s mind fully up to the standard of culture at present main- 
tained, as to keep the man himself up to the same mark of animal comfort. 
The old salaries, even when eked out as they used to be with the minister's 
fire-wood or an occasional barrel of potatoes, are not enough, nor anything 

Jike enough. Ministers never were paid sufficiently ; and the reason why 
they are not paid sufficiently now must, in our judgment, be sought, not in 
any local or incidental change in the public mind towards them ; not in any 
altered relation between them and their parishioners ; not in any disrespect 
or coldness towards them as a class; but rather in certain general disposi. 
tions which we can by no means applaud, but which we must wait on with 
such patience as we can command. 

We account for the general “exploitering ” of the clergy, first, by the | 
fact that men will not pay more fog any kind of service than they are 
obliged to in order to have it; and as women, and clergymen, who are sup- 
posed to be across betwixt men and women, are in the habit of taking 
what is given them as a favor, making no remonstrance, they are kept | 
without compunction on-starvation prices. People wonder how they live; 
but so long as they do live and do not rebel, it is presumed they are content. 
It will be soon enough to pay more when they demand more. In the next 
place, the uneducated lay people—be they farmers, shop-keepers, mechanics, 
traders, or even merchants—have no comprehension of the wants of intel- | 
lectual men ; no doubt in many respects they fancy their own wants to be | 
greater. They can understand that the minister may need less meat and | 
drink, being of a “ spiritual ” mind; that he can dispense with carved furni 
ture and heavy draperies, with mirrors and Wilton carpets, with paintings 
and bronzes, and such like gauds of the world; but they do not understand 
how necessary it is that he should have books, magazines, society, and, 
above tliese even, that intellectual repose, that freedom from anxiety, which 
to themselves would be simply intolerable. They therefore make provision 
neither for the things he is supposed not to wish for because he is “ un- 
worldly,” nor for the things they cannot see that he wants because he 
is intellectual. They starve his flesh because he is not carnal, and they 
starve his spirit because they do not know what it is to be spiritual. 

But more cogent than either of the two reasons assigned for the low rate 
of ministerial compensation is, probably, a third reason, namely, a general 
want of appreciation of ministerial service. That such want of appreciation 
should be found in New England is very remarkable, and is a strong evidence 
of the fact that people usually are indifferent to all affairs but their own. In 
New England no class of men are practically of more value than the clergy, 
and the same is, toa large degree, the case in all our communities. Besides | 
preaching the Gospel and doing pastoral work in families on all the most | 
trying occasions of life, they are the general patrons of: education and the | 
superintendents of charity. They serve diligently on school committees, | 

,they supply lecturers for lyceums, they are called on for addresses on all | 
occasions ; they perform a vast deal of literary work that seems to belong to | 
nobody in particular; they manage benevolent enterprises and work the | 
associations that are organized for the benefit of the poor, the unfortunate, 
the abused ; they save time and money to the whole community, as the | 
community would soon feel were their efforts to be scspended. In small | 
towfis they are useful in keeping alive, even in creating, the taste for litera. | 
» ture, art, and cultivated intercourse, They start the book clubs; they form 
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the reading circles; they encourage the ‘ebating societies; they lead in 
refined entertainments. All this is worth money, and, if estimated at its 
value, would bring money. Such a class of men should not be treated as 
worthless and unaccountable rubbish. 

How it is to end no one can certainly say. We venture the opinion, 
however, that matters will not go on from bad to worse. The religious 
sentiment must have organized and instituted expression in the communities 
of men. When the present profuse experiments in lecturing, lay preaching, 
“inspirational utterance,” and trance speaking shall have been fairly tried, 
it will be found, we doubt not, that the best way of obtaining wise and use- 
ful religious teaching is to have a class of men gifted for it, educated in it, 
and devoted to it through their lives. We are inclined to believe, too, that 
the need of such a class will be recognized more as the people advance in 
Increased culture will bring increased appreciation of culture 
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intelligence. 
in this highest form of knowledge; and instead of reducing the ministry to 
yet lower terms, if Jower be possible, rational men will supply them with 
more abundant meaas of support, will exact of them higher service, and will 
hold them in greater honor than before. 


>: - 


FLOORS AND FLOOR GOVERINGS. 
UNDER ordinary circumstances and in ordinary houses the tloor of every 
li is generally assumed that the natural 
Floors are finished 


room is covered with carpeting. 
atate of a room floor is to be covered with carpeting. 
with sole reference to this sort of covering, and are expected to remain in- 
visible all their days, except at horrid moments of houge-cleaning. The 
ideal of flooring is supposed to be attained when it is brought to such smooth- 
ness and solidity as will best ensure the duration of the superimposed textile 
The yellow pine, which we have not been able to get since 1861, is 
White answers as well, 
In the best houses the floors are carefully laid ; the width of the planks is 
they are driven together with 


fabric. 


limited to two anda half or three inches ; 
tongue-and-groove joints and edgewise nailing to the joists ; but all this only 
to secure a level and permanent surface for the carpet to rest upon, not to be 
disturbed by warping planks and starting nails. Ile who would build him 
a house, if he or his wife be thrifty and thoughtful, instructs his architect 
to determine the width of rooms with reference to “ breadths” of carpeting ; 
the second-floor rooms, at any rate, to be thirteen feet six inches, or fifteen 
feet, or some multiple of half a yard wide inside the mop boards, since the 


| carpets used there will be “ ingrain ” or “ three-ply” yard-wide stuffs. And 


then, when the furnishing is in hand and the carpets to be bought and laid 
down, the carpet-seller’s employee comes and measures carefully into angle 
and recess, and the carpet is sent home an accurate cast of the floor. 

Such being our custom, our universal custom, in America (it is very 
unlike the custom elsewhere, as we shall see), it behoves us to consider, first 
f Nine 


of all, what good can be got out of the observance of that custom. 
people in ten will always do what is easiest and cheapest in these matters of 
decoration, and it is, of course, always easiest and cheapest todo as the world 
does and to get mechanics to work as they have always worked before. The 
matter-of-course way is, then, to go to the store and choose a carpet, and 
have it made up to fit the floor. Are there any principles involved in such 
a choice? 

This one there is, that the carpet must be subdued and not caleulated to 
attract attention; and this one also, that it must be dark rather than light 
in color. It is a mistaken notion, as we remarked on a former occasion, 
that the carpet should be the predominant piece of decoration in the room, 
giving the key-note of color to everything else. Wall-painting or paper is 
of greater importance ; ceiling decoration in color is of greater importance ; 
curtains, if large and of heavy, full-eolored fabric, are of greater importance. 
These are in a better light; they are in a better place to be seen ; they are 
not changed, or only the curtains are changed, by changing seasons ; they 


!are not so continually soiled and injured; they are in consequence less 


tapidly worn out; they are much more susceptible of delicate and varied 
decoration. A carpet is a hard-worked servant, and is, therefore, not to be 
in too rich a livery. A carpet is put in just that place of all the room where 
it can be least easily seen, the light fallin on it in every way but a good 
way. Furniture hides the pattern, soil aud wear mar the colors, sweeping 
with a common broom is exactly the sort of currying one would choose to 
take all the character out of a design he might not like. All woven fabrics 
are to be designed with reference to their uses, and those which are used for 
rough work and liable to rapid defacement should not receive too varied 
and resplendent chords of color or delicacies of design. Moreover, of all 
textile fabrics to which ornament is applied, carpets are perhaps the coarsest, 
and this coarseness of grain interferes with the delicate colors and subtle 
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forms. The grad 
with them, the successive shades of color which make up the shading. The 
curves look badly when the eye resolves them into steps and jogs. We are 
speaking of the more commonly used varieties of carpet. Oriental carpets 
are delicate in pattern and in color; fine, too, in-material ; some of them 
are solemn and rich, and some blaze with brilliant harmonies of color. The 
Eastern idea of a carpet is splendid enough ; but what is the Eastern idea 
of the use ofa carpet? Not to walk on it with the boots which have just 
come from the street ; 


The Nation. 


not to cut it out into shapeless shapes to fit a shape- | 








| wants no floor-cloth, except a rug under his writing table, and one at his 

bed-side. Floors must be made as handsome as we can afford for summer 

wear. Or, if one likes Chinese matting as well as we do, the Chinese mat- 
ting that the Chinese use is not in yard-wide rolls to be nailed down, but in 
square and oblong mats, and very fine it is and beautiful in color. In win- 
ter our living rooms will be pleasanter with a parallelogram of the heaviest 
and softest carpet we can afford in the middle of each room. Probably we 
could afford better stuff than now, if such a piece were all we had to buy. 
The furniture next the wall should stand upon the floor, the carpet coming 


less room, and then nail it down; not to leave it nailed down from October | close to the front of sofa and arm-chair, to receive the feet of the sitter. 
until May, harrowing it the while with bundles of broom-corn ; not to roll There are several ways of overcoming the only real difficulty in this case, 
about over it bedsteads of half a ton weight, supported on little wheels; but | namely, the disposition of the edge to curl up—lining, loading with “ tea 


to sit on it, sleep on it, and pray on it. 

For common use, then, the best carpet will be that which is the least 
salient and pronounced in general effect. Rich colors are good—pure red and 
pure blue—if so mingled in small masses that a dark and grave general effect 
is produced. Large patterns may be good if not too prominently relieved 
upon the ground color. Small patterns are safer, because their design is 
much more apt to be inoffensive and quite as apt to have actual merit. 
Flower patterns are excluded, as a general thing, because flowers can be but 
poorly rendered by the carpet-loom, and these are ugly things which would 
pass off their jagged edges and crude contrasts of color for the beauty of 
blossoms and leaves. Patterns of imitated relief, projections and depressions 
with cast shadows, are, of course, inadmissible. Negative laws of choice 
are of binding force, positive laws much les. so; for of the patterns offered 
the would-be buyer for his selection but few will be passable, and, perhaps, 
none will be actually good. The chooser’s first act will be to put out of the 
question ninety-five pieces of carpet offered him as each the “ newest thing” 
and latest fashion, and the next to wonder which of the remaining five will 
be the least insupportable. In this matter his choice will be, if he is wises 
of a very grave and simple carpet indeed. 

People who, either because they enjoy moving or from some other cause, 
pack up their belongings every year or two years and flit to a new habita- 
tion, are in constant torment because their carpets are so hard to adapt to 
the sizes of their new rooms. 


and re adjust, with great want of cconomy and poor effect. If any device 


would relieve them and make the carpet that helps furnish one room | 


more easily available for another, it would be a real gain to society. In this 


matter we might take a hint from the Orientals, different as we found their | 


practice to be in almost all that relates to floor-cloths. 


own use are made with borders. 


All fine carpets 
Borders are essential in all 
e, indeed, in almost all cases of ornamental design ; 


y 
r 


magée for thei 


their designs, as they a 


we found them very.mecessary in our wall-papering and wall-painting—we | 
shall always find them necessary when it is a question of a really beautiful 
and signilicant design for the ornamentation of ceiling or floor. And, in the 


case immediately before us, the use of @ border to our carpets would help us 
in practical difficulties as well. Suppose the floor to be not just the right 
width from mop-board to mop-board to be covered exactly] by so many 
breadths of carpet. Suppose it to be very varied in outline by recesses and 
projections. What matter, so long as we can use a border? Borders agree- 
ing with some kinds of carpeting are for sale at the carpet stores. When 
these are not available, one carpet will often make a good border for another. 
If the room is small and to be covered with ingrain carpeting, another piece 
of ingrain carpeting, split, will make a border eighteen inches wide, which 
will be wide enough for the widest part. The projection of the chimney- 
breast will cut into it more than half its width ; perhaps, if the hearth is to be 
left uncovered, the border on that side of the room must be three feet wide ; 
but the other variations in outline of the room will not encroach upon it 
seriously. In buying carpet for a room, then, the centre part will be cov- 
ered three yards wide or four yards wide and of convenient length, this 
parallelogram of carpeting not to be altered in outline to suit the present or 
any future room, all those alterations and cuttings and doublings under to 
be the lot of the more easily modified border. 

But, after all, these and all other expedients of the kind are but com- 
promises. The true flooris made to be seen and used; the true floor-cloth, 
like a tavle-cloth, is made to lay down and take up at pleasure, and to roll 
up, carry out, and shake once a week. We call ourselves civilized, and broom 


They cut down and fold under, patch out | 


| lead,” the application of a heavy fringe, etc., of which the last is usually 
| the best. Experience has shown the practicability of such a plan of floor 
covering, and those who care for actual beauty in their rooms, if they are 
masters of the situation, are often found to adopt it in spite of tyrannous 


custom. 
-————_—_ - +e ——_—_——_—_——_ 


A SUNDAY IN WALES. 


Art the end of the week, not very long ago, I found myself in Cardiff, an am- 
bitious little Welsh city, which, within the space of forty years, by the pro- 
phetic enterprise of the late Marquis of Bute in spending £400,000 of his 
pocket-money on its docks, has been raised from a beggarly hamlet of feudal 
reminiscences to be a rich and growing mart with thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants. I was anxious to pass the Sunday in an atmosphere of unmitigated 
Welsh ; and Cardiff, I thought, resting on the rim of the sea, with the flags 
of all nations flying over its docks and the tongues of all nations chattering 
in its streets, had sunken all Cymmric individuality in the complexities of a 
bustling seaport town—that medley of wild, wanton, ravenous sea-monsters 
let loose upon land; that Babel of uproar, dirt, and polyglot profanity ; that 
saddening hotch-potch of whatever flits or floats of the scum of nations. I 
resolved, with the morning light, to go inland a few miles, up among the 
mountains of Glamorganshire, and find a genuine Welsh village, hear 
| genuine Welsh sermon, eat a genuine Welsh dinner, and see what a genu 
ine Welsh Sunday is like. I had the luck to pitch upon the name of Caer- 
philly. So to Caerphilly I went. 
| ‘The train, which seemed half reluctant to disturb the drowsy quiet of 
| Sunday morning along the valley of the Taff, yet tried to appease its con- 





| science by carrying a few Methodist and Baptist exhorters and dropping them 
| tenderly at their several preaching stations, reached Caerphilly just as the 
| more tardy villagers were straggling to their churches. Situated about half 

a mile from the station, in the midst of a vast circular valley, whose circum- 
| ference is a.coronet of kingly mountains, this quaint, irregular, and very an- 
| cient village of eight hundred inhabitants crouches beneath the ruins of the 
famous old Caerphilly Castle, next to the royal castle at Windsor the largest 
in the kingdom, and now, in its decay, the most majestic, the most gxten- 
sive, and the gloomiest of the remains of ancient English architecture. I 
remembered some lines in “The Norman Horse-Shoe” of Sir Walter Scott : 


‘* And forth in banded pomp and pride, 
Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride; 
They swore their banners broad should gleam 
In crimson light on Rhymney’s stream ; 
And vowed Caerphilly’s sod should feel 
The Norman charger’s spurring heel.” 

Before alighting from the train I had a glimpse of the immense, solemn 
walls of the old castle, of its mouldering battlements, of its huge towers, 
standing in the grandeur of a mighty sorrow and calmly awaiting, age after 
age, the slow hostility of fate. Though eager at once to visit the wondrous 
relic, I saw that now was my only chance of being present at a service in 
Welsh and of hearing a specimen of that celebrated eloquence, the eloquence 
of the Welsh pulpit. I knew the old castle would keep. I was not so sure that 
the sermon would. Dropping into a stream of villagers along the road and 
listening to the incessant click and rattle and bang of their Celtic words, I . 
was told by a man to whom I addressed myself that the best preacher in the 
place was he of the Baptists—a verdict of rare sectarian magnanimity, as 
the man was going te another congregation. A brisk walk soon brought me 
| to the Baptist-chapel, and as I approached I was made aware that the work 
| had begun in earnest. The two doors were open, a very fervent prayer was 








our nailed down carpets till the dust flies, and the carpet is ruined. Our | being uttered, and many of the congregation had risen and turned about in 
bare floors we do not sweep with brooms, but with soft brushes with long | their pews, bowing their faces upon the pew backs. Several of them, who 
handles; well, all our floors should be bare floors when sweeping time were not too far rapt in prayer to perceive a stranger standing in the vesti- 
comes, and all the carpets hanging out of the back windows. People in | bule, condescendingly peeped through their fingers at me, and then pointed 
Germany and in France have no nailed-down carpets, but waxed or painted | to a seat. 

floors, and such floor-cloths laid upon them as they need, according to the| The room was nearly square, with a lofty old pulpit at the end opposite 
season, and the permanent or temporary uses of the room, In summer one | the doors, and a gallery running round the other three sides, It was well © 
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filled in every part. The minister was a young Welshman, with thick black 
hair parted in the middle, with dark, massive, and tough features, and an in- 


tense expression. His voice was incisive and sharp. The hard Welsh words | 


were hurled from his tongue like stones from a catapult. There were the 
Celtic fire and passion ; the consciousness that, in the simple minds of his 
hearers, he was invested with a mysterious authority, an appearance of in- 
vincible earnestness and determination. I could easily accept him as a very 
likely young Druid—if Druids were ever young. 

The congregation seemed composed of plain country-people, shopkeepers, 
miners, farm laborers ; and one portion of them, from first to last, enchained 
my attention. Directly in front of the pulpit was a large square pew, capa- 
ble of holding about thirty persons, obviously’a place of eminent and solemn 
honor ; and on this occasion it was filled with men, mostly old men, all of 
them apparently being the more advanced and redoubtable-saints of the 
community, the veterans and senators of the spiritual host. The lesser 
saints and the average sinners were accommodated with subordinate sit- 
tings at the sides and back of the room, or were comfortably stowed away 
in the gallery; but into this great central box, as into a sacred enclosure, 
had gone the potent, grave, and reverend seniors of the flock ; and I found 
that their function in the exciting exercises of the service was a very im- 
portant and picturesque one. Some of them were men of strange Visage ; 
they seemed a group of the seventeenth century Puritans, confessors, and 
religious herees ; they had grim, iron old faces, stiffened into preternatural 
rigidity by the awfulness of their Sabbath occupation, and by the two or 
three centuries which they had evidently lived; altogether they had the air 
of men who fasted and prayed ; who defied the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ; who kept the eye fixed on one thing with a gaze to be distracted by 
no terror and by no fascination ; who came into the world on purpose to be 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, and Baptist deacons. e 

All this time the prayer was going on. Not one word was intelligible to 
me, and I was left to give my whole attention to the strange tones of the 
preacher’s voice, to the anatomy and cadence of his sentences. There was 
fomething weird and impressive in it all. His utterance did not flow, it 
came forth in jets and gushes. Then at every clause a series of inarticulate 
guttural sounds issued from the midst of the great pew, and occasionally 
from other parts of the room. At last, the audible character of the-prayer 
underwent a sudden and startling change: it rose high above the already 
fervent level, at which I had first heard it, into a sort of ecstacy, and then 
followed the wildest and most electrical sounds I had ever known. The 
speaker’s voice became transfused by a terrific enthusiasm, the words leapt 
forth in torrents ; they were not a vulgar shriek, they were not a canting 
bellow ; they were a real old magnificent Druidic chant, the sentences taking 
their places in perfect rhythm, flowing and ending with a cadence so mild, 
80 poetic, so mysterious, that it made the blood thrill in one’s veins. The 
effect on the congregation was wonderful. From the depths of the great 
pew the responses heaved loud, swift, distinct, and impassioned ; they were 
re-echoed all round the room, and even in the gallery; and when, at last, 
this devout ecstasy of prayer lapsed into sudden silence, the cries from the 
whole congregation of amen, and of certain Welsh ejaculations, continued 
for nearly a minute, like the lingering and passionate reverberations of the 
speaker’s own voice, or as if the people would storm heaven with a love and 
a desire that could not give over the supplication. 

In Cardiff, afterwards, I was told that this stage of vocal and emotional 
ecstacy is the necessary final act of all Welsh prayers in public, and, as I 
soon discovered for myself, the necessary climax of all the important pas- 
sages in the sermon. For ages the people have been accustomed to it. They 
await its coming as the sybil might have waited for the rushing descent of 
the god. Their fiery Celtic natures are inflamed and electrified by its mag- 
netic delight. It is a tempestuous spiritual intoxication to them, a spasm of 
devout frenzy, a rhapsody of heart and brain struggling toward the Highest 
in an agony of prayer and praise. The Welsh ministers themselves, from 
childhood accustomed to observe its manifestations, unconsciously cultivate 
the art of reaching this rapt, impassioned stage. They learn to work them- 
selves up to it whenever they preach or pray, like the lions referred to by 
Montaigne as goading themselves into madness by the lashings of their own 
tails. Yet, concerning these Welsh preachers, I do not mean to imply any- 
thing affected or disingenuous in their habit ; and I can testify that its mani- 
festations are as far as possible from being repulsive. 

Next came a hymn. It was abominably sung; nay, it was not sung. 
Through linked discord long drawn out, it was simply twanged ; the venera- 
ble patriarchs in the large pew, more especially, employing their great, 
ancient, sonorous noses as if they thought them originally constructed by 
the Creator for speaking-trumpets and organ-pipes, and that to contravene 
the divine ordination would have been impious. ‘ 


At last came the sermon. The preacher began in a low, almost inaudi- 
ble tone. His manner was so quiet and informal that I supposed he was 
“giving out the notices.” Soon, however, his words became more clear, his 
tones more earnest ; and this fact was immediately signalized by the responses 
of the assemblage. Thus he proceeded for about ten minutes, gradually 
swinging into his theme and warming with his thought, accompanied at 
| every step by the audible sympathy of his audience, until finally he seemed 
| to reach the vantage-ground from which to bound forth into what I have 
| indicated as the ecstatic stage. Now came once more those strange wild 
| notes, that hurricane of oratorical rapture, those indescribably impassioned 
| and rhythmic sentences which I have spoken of as concluding his prayer, 
| Only in the sermon borne onward by greater freedom of gesticulation on his 
|; part and of bodily movement on the part of his audience. In this torrent 
| of Celtic eloquence he stopped as suddenly as before, and began the next 
| article of his sermon in the same quiet tones. This process of storm and 
calm was repeated, though at shorter intervals, five times in the course of 
his address. I have never in any other religious assemblage observed such 
excitement as was manifested in this little rustic congregation. Moreover, 
long before the conclusion of the service, 1 saw what efficient allies the 
preacher had in the venerable lay senators of the large pew. Their devout 
and even sepulchral mien cast a sort of subduing shadow over the whole 
assembly. Their heads were the first to nod and sway in confirmation of 
the preacher’s statements ; their voices led the ceaseless rumble and shout 
in response to every sentence which fell from his lips. ‘Those hard, iron 
faces became molten, and gleamed with enthusiasm. The first notes of the 
hymn rose from their midst. They were, in look and speech, in act and 
attitude, the coriphwei and exemplars of devotion. 

The sermon lasted but thirty minutes. I had been able to recognize only 
four words—Jericho, Jerusalem, and Christmas Evans; but I am bound to 
confess that it was one of the most interesting, exciting, and profitable ser- 
mons I have ever listened to. And the foregoing account is, I believe, a fair 
description of the general spirit and method of the Dissenting congregations 
of Wales. 

I dare not venture upon a history of the Welsh dinner which I got after 
the Welsh sermon, or of the magnificent ruins I visited after the Welsh 
dinner. Later in the day, in a delightful walk of several miles down the 
noble valley, I was struck with the general external observance of Sunday 
by all classes of the inhabitants. I encountered many groups of people, all 
in their decent Sunday garbs ; and the little children whom I met saluted 
the passing stranger with quaint marks of respect, which, to one accustomed 
to the pranks of London urchins, were quite embarrassing. I also saw along 
my route multitudes of placards posted against walls and pillars, and nearly 
all of these were the advertisements of quack doctors tendering their com- 
passionate and confidential assistance to persons of both sexcs who might be 
suffering the penalties of imprudence. In lonely rural scenes, amid the 
quietude of Sabbath observances and the footfalls of returning worshippers, 
these saffron and parti-colored proclamations had an ominous significance. 
They recalled, if they did not confirm, the celebrated verdict of the royal 
commissioners, that Wales is more addicted to sermonizing and licentious- 
ness than any other country in the world—always excepting Scotland! 
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THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
XXXII. 
Baton Rovés, La., Feb. 27, 1866. 

I sTAYED in Donaldsonville three days, weather-bound, and, though it was 
reasonable to expect very bad walking, I escaped from that dirty, squalid 
little town as soon as blue sky showed itself, late on Saturday afternoon. 

I found no opportunity of talking with any citizens of the place except 
my landlord, a German Unionist, who considered himself a bad representa- 
tive of the community ; but I met two Northern men, one a lawyer settled 
there and the other a cotton planter, and the agent of the Bureau gave me 
some information about the freedmen in his district. Ne said he had no 
paupers on his hands, and the negroes were all at work at wages varying 
from ten to fifteen dollars a month for the best hands. The women on al- 
most every plantation were hired by the year as the men were, and not by 
the day, and yet the demand for Jabor was not fully supplied. Cases of vio- 
lence to negroes were of rare occurrence, and the feelings of the planters 
and laborers towards each other were better than in 1865. While we were 
conversing a negro came into the oflice and asked that a letter should be 
written to his old employer, Mr. LaC. As the lieutenant knew, Mr. LaC. 
had promised the oys a part of the crop if they would stay and work with 
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him, but at the end of the year he made it out that the hands owed him 
over $300, and refused to give them their portion. They had worked 
hard, till they puffed same as a bellows, but Mr. La C.’s hand was locked, 
and it was no good trying to get so much as a copper out of it. Not if 
he was offered four thousand dollars he would n’t work for him again. 
While he lived there he had built himself a dwelling-house, a corn-house, 
and a hen-house, and there was a patch of ground that he had cultivated as 
agarden. He intended to move his forge to Donaldsonville and work at 
his trade, whenever he could get a job in the town or on the small planta- 
tions, and he wanted authority to move the buildings, and also still to use 
the garden ground. But the garden belonged to Mr. LaC., he was told, 
and it would be impossible to grant that part of his request; two of the 
houses he built, on his own showing, seven years ago when a slave; he 
might take away the corn-house, which was but three months old and built 
of wood saved from the river, but he must touch nothing for a fortnight. 
A letter was given him ordering Mr. La C. to permit the removal of a cer- 
tain corn-house now on his plantation, or to appear within ten days and 
how cause why it should not be removed, and armed with this the man 
went away. As a general rule, the officer said, the negroes were willing to 
listen to reason and justice, and in words, at any rate, paid respect to equit- 
able decisions. The case I had just listened to was one of a great many. 
In 1865 about one-fifth of all the plantations under cultivation in his dis- 
trict were worked on shares, and he believed that without a single excep- 
tion, in every case where persons worked under such a contract, they found 
at the year’s end that they were in debteto the employer, or that the 
amount which he owed them was the merest trifle. The accounts kept by 
the planter always showed that the expenses of the plantation had eaten 
up the value of the crops, or that the laborer had violated the contract, or 
was heavily in debt at the planter's store. But even when he was well 
satisfied that the accounts were fraudulent it was difficult for him to put his 
finger on the exact spot where cheating had begun. He thought he should 
have less trouble from this and other causes during the coming season, and 
that the condition of the freedmen was improving. This he attributed to 
the operations of the Bureau, declaring that if the South to-day has any- 
thing like food enough to keep her people from starving before a new crop 
comes in, it is due to the good influence which the Bureau has exerted upon 
the negroes through its officers and upon the planters through the military. 
Northern men in Louisiana might get into difficulties, especially if the 
military should be withdrawn, for a good many of the people that he heard 
talk were just as loud-mouthed secessionists as they ever were. In such a 
little hole as Donaldson you could hear it especially frequent ; the young 
fellows and roughs from all around came in there to drink and play bil- 
liards; and, if I had ever noticed it, they were very fond of playing the 
bluff game in their talk when they knew a Yankee was listening. But he 
himself intended to stay in Louisiana. It was the place for a young man 
more money could be made than you could make in the North. That gen- 
tleman that I saw come in a few minutes before had been a captain in the 
United States army, and was running a plantation not far from the town. 
Some time in January he was riding out to his place and he was shot at from 
the side of the road. He saw the fellow that did it sneaking off. The ball 
went just across the back of his neck, grazing his coat-collar. He was going 
to stay, though, for all that. It was only a certain class that did that kind of 
thing, and sometimes the other side shot too. There had been a fellow 
living in Donaldsonville, by the name of Le B , a notorious bully, that 
everybody hated, but everybody was afraid of. He had killed two men in 
fights, and had never been put through for it, and nobody dared say a word 
to him. It was well understood, so the sheriff had informed him, that there 
was a reward ready for any one who would kill Le B——, and get him out 
of the way. But nobody killed him, and during the war he was a rebel, of 
course, and after the war he was bitter. There was a man by the name of 
F keeping a drinking saloon in town, who had been in one-of the Lou- 
isiana Union regiments. So, one day Le B went into F——’s place, 
drunk, and began to abuse all Yankees and traitors, and finally he drew a 
pistol. F drew his pistol at once, and shot him dead. They gested 
F—,, of course; but they only put him under two hundred and fifty dollars 














bond to appear for trial in May, and nothing would be done to him. It 
would be different if it had been any other Confederate but Le B that 





was killed, but everybody was too glad to get rid of him. 

On the second merning of my stay in his house, the landlord called me 
aside, and said he knew what my business was, and he was desirous of 
some conversation with me. He wished to explain to me the political situ- 
ation in Louisiana, so that I might expose the treachery of Governor Wells. 
The Union men of the State had taken that man up and made him. They 
put him on their ticket as lieutenant-governor when a nomination was 
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equivalent to an election. Then, when Governor Hahn was sent to Congress, 
Wells got into power, and in order to perpetuate it he sold out the party 
that elected him—sold it out to the rebels. Union men were put out of 
office all over the State, and red-hot rebels were put into their places, and 
had everything just as they wanted it. He himself was the Union sheriff 
of his parish, and of course the rebels wanted to put him out ; but a sheriff 
can only be removed by the Senate, and they could find nothing against him. 
Resign he would n’t; but when he saw how everything was going, how 
Andy Johnson was doing on a large scale what Governor Wells was doing 
on a small one, he gave up, and did resign. He was getting more and more 
discouraged every day. While General Canby was at New Orleans, the 
loyal men knew they had somebody to look to; but when the military were 
taken away, and he supposed that would be the next thing done, a loyal 
man might as well go away from Donaldson, for the rebels already had their 
heels on the necks of everybody not of their way of thinking; and if they 
were so bold now, what would they do when the soldiers were gone ? 

I asked him for some facts in support of his assertions. 

Why, were there not men, he said, who openly threatened that, before 
long, no Yankee would be suffered to live in the town? Were there not 
men who would never come into his house because he was loyal, and other 
men who always looked in at the billiard-room windows before they entered, 
and would not enter at all if a Yankee officer was there? There was a per- 
son living on the bayou, a few miles from Donaldson, who had been fined five 
dollars, in 1861, for not being present at a Confederate muster. He was pro- 
secuted, and judgment was obtained against him, but the fine and the costs 
were never paid. Here, last week, a rebel justice had endorsed the old writ 
of seizure, and a constable had actually gone to the man’s house and levied 
on his goods for the amount. ‘The facts had all been made: known to Gen 
eral Canby, and hg would straighten out these fellows ; but what would be 
the condition of things when there was no General Canby in New Orleans? 
A neighbor of his, a shopkeeper, was notified, not a month since, to pay his 
tax. All right, he intended to pay it, he was an henest man ; but it is cus- 
tomary to allow ten days after such notifications, and the man, relying off 
the custom, did not immediately carry in the money. In a day or two he 
was arrested and carried before the muyor, as big a rebel as could be, who 
fined him thirty dollars and confined him in jail forty-eight hours as a pun- 
ishment for refusing to pay his tax. If I thought that was improbable, here 
was another case that he would prove by two or three good witnesses. 
When his own tax bill was brought in, he was surprised at the largeness of 
the amount, and resolved to make some enquiries at the collector's office. 
But the fate of his neighbor had been a warning to him, and he therefore 
took two or three military men down with him to hear what he said. He 
did not come down to refuse to pay his taxes, he told the collector, but they 
were so much larger than he had been expecting to find them, that he 
wished to talk the matter over with the collector. He could get no satis 
faction from him, and soon came away. By-and-by an officer came from the 
mayor, and made him go up to the mayor's office, where he was-at once 
charged with refusing to pay his tax. But he was too strong in his wit 
nesses, and they could not effect their purpose. It was such things as 
these—there were plenty of them—that made him say the rebels had their 
feet on the loyal men’s necks. It would soon be time for the loyal men to 
leave, before things got to be worse. There was Mr. N——, the lawyer, he 
had been stopped in the street and threatened with death because he wrote 
letters to a radical paper. 

The facts in this last-mentioned case seem to be these: The news- 
paper referred to is the Zribune, published at New Orleans, and, if I am 
not misinformed, owned by a number of colored citizens. of that city. It 
maintains the right of the negroes to complete political equality with other 
men. It has published recently several letters dated at Donaldsonville, for 
the most part devoted to setting forth the injustice and inexpediency of 
shutting out the negroes from the polls; but some of the series have 
touched on matters of local interest, and in one of them reference was made 
to a citizen of Donaldsonville as trembling at the ghost of a certain man 
who was described as having been murdered, and whose name was men- 
tioned. The letter-writer might almost as well have mentioned the name 
of the citizen, too, for it is well known that he killed the other in a quarrel. 
The citizen, a doctor by profession, accosted Mr. N—— in the street, and de- 
manded of him if he was rot the author of the letter in question. In one 
hand he held a copy of the Tribune and a pistol in the other. Mr, N—— 
said he was not the author. He was commonly said to be the author, he 
was told, and if it was only certain that he was he should be shot there and 
then. 

The landlord’s story about the writ of seizure was confirmed by the law- 
yer who drew up the papers to be submitted to General Canby and by the 
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officer who forwarded them ; and these gentlemen confirmed also, in all its 
essential p&rticulars, his account of the mayor’s action in reference to the 
taxes, and drew from it the inference which he had drawn. I asked him 
how he accounted for the fact that two Northern men, both of whom had 
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Well, he ’d been there too much. And he could n’t prove how he made 
the contract. But old Mr. D—— could n’t get a colored man to work for 
him now. One of his friends told him that he was going past the house the 
other day, and the old man was walking up and down with his hands under 





served in negro regiments, and who were well acquainted with the com-| his coat behind, and called out to him, “ Boy, you want to make hire? You 


munity which he described as so hostile to loyalty, were intending to live in | 
it even after the Federal troops are taken away? Neither of these men had | 
done that yet, he replied, and their intentions would be changed. At pres- 
ent they were making money, and the troops were not gone. And though 
one of them had been shot at, they did not yet know so well as he did the | 
community they were trying to live in. 

The rain had hardly ceased when I resumed my journey and was ferried | 
over the river. The levee was wet and slippery, and the afternoon was raw 
with a north-west wind. I have been told by a Northern man, who ex- 
pressed some contempt of the natives for never discovering what he pro- 
nounced a fact not to be doubted, that an acre of land on the western shore 
is more valuable by several dollars than equally good land on the eastern, 
because the season there is warmer and nearly a fortnight longer. The pre- 
vailing winds aldng the coast, he said, are northerly and westerly, and they 
blow cold from the river, shortening the summer on the eastern bank and re- 
tarding thespring. I found the plantations above Donaldsonville larger than 
those below and the houses more widely separate, so that the road at first 
was lonesome. The river serves for company, however, with its bends and 
turns and the plash of its motion, and with its color changing, as one 
sees it from different points, from silver, throughs many shades of stone 
color and dull yellow, to russet and even to red, with patches of blue as the 
sun shines on the surface and the wind ruffles it. Till half an hour after 
sunset I walked fast, and then, stopping at the one house in sight, asked 
leave to stay all night. But the head of the house was away from home. 
Soon a mule-cart overtook me driven by a negro, who said if I would ride 
‘vith him as far as he was going he would find me a lodging. I mounted the 
cart, therefore, and we went on together, he relating his history as we went, 
for he soon found out that I was from the North, and announced himself as “a 
whole, thorough-breded Yankee.” He was fifty-two years old, and was born 
and raised in Tennessee. He had never had but two masters. The first was a 
fine man, Major W: -; E must have heard of him? No? well, he was a fine 
man. He used to be always lending somebody money ; ’peard he’d lent out 
pecks of silver, and he used to say to him: “ Now, master, you ’ll lend out all 
your money till you won’t have not a dollar, and some day I'll see the 
sheriff come and sell us all up.” “Ohno, William.” But it was so. The 
sheriff came and took all the people, and his master had to run off to New 
Orleans very quiet with him and sell him so as to get a little money. That 
was the way he came to Louisiana. His wife was left behind, and he took a 
new one down here. For some years they worked him on the sugar planta- 
tion, and then he was made a cooper, and that was his regular trade till the 
Yankees came. He had done something for his freedom, for whenever the 
rebels came down in the woods towards the Federal camp, he always left 
his work, no matter what he was at, and took word to the colonel. And 
when they began to raise negro soldiers, he started right off for Thibodeaux- 
ville, he and another complected fellow, and offered to join the ranks. But 
the walk swelled up his knees and feet so bad—working in the wet and cold, 
you see—that they said he was no good for a soldier and would n’t take him. 
That was in 1864. In 1865 he left his master and got work on a place up 
the road, where the planter promised him one-twelfth of the crop. He 
worked all the year, found himself a good deal.of the time, and how much 
did I think he got ?—and Mr. D—— did n’t pay him till the day before yes- 
terday either—how much did I think Mr. D—— gave him for all his share 
of the crop? And there was nine bales of cotton made too. Just excisely 
eleven dollars and ten cents ! 

But he owed Mr. D—— for rations or for goods ? 

Not a copper. He could prove that Mr. D—— owed him. He let him 
have a half-barrel of pork, although it was the agreement that Mr. D—— 
was to feed him. No, there was no bill presented. Old Mr. D had his 
two witnesses there, and called him in as he was going past and offered him 
the money. He refused to take it ; there ought to be over a hundred dollars 
coming to him, he said, for the pork and all. Then Mr. D—— said the expenses 
were so great that he himself had n’t hardly got five dollars left from his own 
share ; and just think of the old rascal! while he was a-talking he took out 
his pistol and changed it out of one pocket to another toskeer him, you see. 
But that didn’t skeer him. He had a pistol of his own, and he told Mr. 
D— that the pistol was a thing hedidn’t care about. At last he took the 
eleven dollars and ten cents and signed his name. 

Why did n’t he go to the Freedmen’s Bureau if he could prove that ho 
was cheated in the settlement ? 











want to make hire?” Jp, Antone told him. He could n’t get anybody to 
go work for him. Antone knew him, and so did all the colored folks. 

He had never been whipped but once in old times, and that was for 
swimming across the river in trying to save a raft that came floating down. 
“S’pose you’d got drowned in that river, you d d rascal!” his master 
said—his master owned him, you see—and then he give him, oh, a Sair 
whipping. But, gracious goodness, there vas licking along that coast ! 
Whoo! They used a hand-saw sometimes; struck with the flat of it: but 
mostly a whip, or a cat-o’-nine tails, or a strap. The strap was the worst, 
because it raise a great welt on your skin, and the blood was drawed right 
through the little holes in the straps. If it was only light he’d show me 
a house up above with a big iron ring in the side of it, and the marks of the 
blood where they whipped the people were on the boards of the house, to 
be seen to this day. It was a devil owned that place then, but he could n’t 
lick now. He was working this year fora very good man, he said, who 
gave him his rations and clothes and sixteen dollars a month, and paid the 
hands their money whenever they asked for it. 

It would be long past supper time, he told me, before we reached the 
house where I could stay, and I therefore stopped at a grocery store to buy 
some eatables and talked with the storekeeper. He asked for news, but I 
had none to tell, He never got a paper except by chance, he said. He had 
heard that the Legislature had passed some bills over the governor’s veto, 
but he did n’t know what they were. On this point I was able to give him 
some information, and he approved the action of the Legislature. Our gov- 
ernor was shaky, must have been shaky, or he never would have vetoed 
them. Vetoing was the order of the day, though; he reckoned I knew 
about Johnson’s vetoing the Freedmen’s Bureau bill. Wasn’t that a noble 
piece? Thad not seen it, and he proceeded to tell me what it was. He was 
sorry he hadn’t the paper with the message in it; every Southern man 
ought to study it. It took the right ground. It proved that the Bureau 
concern was a complete tyranny ; that it cost more to feed and teach niggers 
than it cost to support the whole of John Quincy Adams’s government. 
He set it all out, and showed that the radicals.were an unconstitutional set, 
and were keeping the South out of the Union, But they were nowhere. 
Johnson was doing fine ; no doubt about that. He thought we had a right 


to take our places; so the message said. It was the grandest thing he’d 
« 





seen. 
We rode five miles, the mule going slowly, and then my guide went to 
procure me admission to a farm-house a little way from the road, but came 
back with the statement that no one was at home, and his promise was 
broken. At the next house I applied in person, but unsuccessfully, and, as 
it was cold in the night air, I decided to travel no further in the dark, but 
to sleep in the same house with the driver. It was a negro cabin on a plan- 
tation which is in litigation and occupied by but one family. There was 
only one room for us all, and that a small one, and the family were embar- 
rassed by the presence of a white man as a lodger; but we were received 
with apparent wi!lingness, and the old couple stripped their own bed to 
make a pallet for me. A fire of drift-wood smouldered on the hearth, and 
we sat before it for an hour talking. The husband was younger than his 
wife, a little black woman with white hair visible under her turban and a 
troubled expression of countenance. She spoke French better than Ameri 
can, as she called it, for she had been bred in a creole family. The creoles 
were better masters to live with than the Americans, she said, and the men 
agreed with her, for though they did not feed or clothe their hands so well 
as the Americans, they granted more liberty. On the big plantations in old 
times the hands were never allowed to go anywhere except on the levee in 
front of the overseer’s house, and that made that now they didn’t know 
nothing but just crop. This may account for their ignorance of distances 
along the road, for I seldom get a correct answer to my enquiries. But, for 
that matter, a creole family with whom I breakfasted on the following morn- 
ing, who lived about sixteen miles from Baton Rouge and about the same 
distance from Donaldsonville, could tell me the distance to neither place. 
The old negro, Lewis, told me that the plantation was in court, and that 
consequently he could make no crop on it this year. Three men claimed it, 
and none of them would let either of fhe others give him leave to go to 
work. My guide explained to Lewis that the reason of their unwillingness 
was this: when men claimed a farm and another man was living on it, the 
one of the two men who gave the first order on the place would get it into 


"| his hands when the trial came on. That wasarule inlaw. But. it would 
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be much better for Lewis to move away from there, and get work down 
where he himself was. His boss would pay him good wages and feed him 
five pounds a week, and, best of all, would give his money whenever he 
wanted it—even once a week. Lewis had been thinking he ought to go; 
he was spending his last dollar there and making nothing, and he had told 
Mr. L so. Mr. L would n’t make objections to his going either, he 
thought, but the old woman was too timorous. 

“Yes, William,” the woman said, “I tell him not to go. 
you is, Lewis. 








Stop where | 


Behavior will carry a man. Money thinks it will go 


furder, but behavior carry you.” And she seemed obstinate enough as she 


shut her eyes and smoked in silence. 
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month without clothing. . . . The conduct of the freedmen seems to be 
very good. I have heard but few complaints of them, and I think nearly all 
the planters are dealing very fairly with them.” 


At present the common rate of wages for hands of the first class is $18 
a month and rations. Clothing is offered by a few men, but not by all. 


“Jan. 2. I have conversed with several of the planters in the parish, 
and they all agree in saying that they prefer to keep the old colored people 
on their plantations and support them, as they find they are but little ex- 
pense, and can often pay their way by doing light work. The mayor of the 
city informs me that there is not one colored pauper fed by the city. I 
would state that during the months of September, October, and November, 


Lewis changed the conversation, and , 1865, while the poor of the city were fed by the military authorities, out of 


. : , . , , , | 180 paupers there was not one colored.” 
for some time we taiked of the fish of the river, and of the bayous, and of SO pany 


the various reptiles with which Louisiana abounds. I heard such stories of 


I called the captain’s attention to an editorial article in the Baton Rouge 


alligators, of s¢orpions, of moccasin snakes, of rattlesuakes as big as a man’s | Advocate of Feb. 21, with the caption, “ The Pauper Question,” which, among 


thigh, of the rattlesnake spider, whose bite is more deadly than his name- 


sake’s, of the thunder-snake, who can kill a hog, even, and who looks, | t 
till you tread on him, like a bit of rotten wood, that I walked more warily | Were but six hundred negroes in this place. 


all the next day, though as yet I had seen none of these creatures but the 
scorpion. 


Rising at daylight on the next morning, the old woman brought me a 


tiny cup of very strong coffee, unsweetened, and I went away without | 


breakfast. Lewis, with a readiness to serve me which I have found almost 
universal among the negroes as soon as they learned me to be a Northern 
man, walked with me half a mile or more to put me into a road that would 
shorten the journey. He was anxious to know if it was probable that 
the negroes would get land of their own, by gift or by purchase. While he 
had to labor for what the planters would give him, he was n’t hardly free 
from them, he thought. “I's thankful,” he said, “for what I is got. I 
never ‘spected I'd see it, me ;” but still land was a great thing for a man, 
and made him free and his own man. 

* What,” L said, “ without religion and education?” 

Well, he was a member, sinful, he knew that; but he ’d been a member 
this many year. He was too old to go to his book ; but them two little chaps 
I saw at his house, he wanted them to learn. g 
now, for he sent them to school a while, as long as there was a school. 
But the people broke it up, took all the doors and windows out, and the 
teacher went away. 
away, so he could put the children to school. They were not his sons; but 
if he was earning he would be willing to pay for their schooling. 

The children were two light yellow boys, grandsons of his wife. He en- 
quired also about the death of Mr. Lincoln, of which he had heard some- 


They knew some reading | 


That was one of his reasons for wanting to move | 


other things, says: 


“ Baton Rouge is the great centre of attraction. Before the war there 


Now there are as many thou- 
sand. We have to support them, nurse them, and bury them, and 
' this at an expense of $6,000.” 
_ The article does not expressly say that the paupers crowding in from 
the adjacent parishes are negroes, but no other impression could be produced 
| by it. The captain said that laborers were scarce, and that for some days 
| he had kept a person employed searching the town for vagrants. He had 
| been able to find three negroes without employment. He had no knowledge 
of any colored paupers except the sick and aged, and the number of those 
| was extremely small. * 
| [hear of but one opinion held by Northern men living here as to the 
loyalty of the people. Much that is told me is told on condition that I do 
| not repeat it. The letter, of which I give a copy below, is pronounced by 
the colonel commanding at this post a concise expression of the feelings en- 
| tertained by a majority of the citizens. If was sent on the 19th of January 
| to a Mr. Rider, an Englishman, who for the last thirty-five years has resided 
in East Feliciana : 

“ We have been informed that you are ‘lowing niggers to squat about on 
your land; or, in other words, you are renting niggers land. One of our 
committee told you that you would be burnt out, but you would not pay an 
| attention to him. Now, sir, your gin-house is burnt for renting niggers land. 


that don’t break it up, we will break your neck. 
we will shoot the niggers. Beware, sir, before it is too late, or you will be 


| waited on by A COMMITTEE. 
“The niggers are not to be blamed. You are the villain. 


| (In pencil:) “ Since writing the above we have decided to burn more than 


If that don’t break it up, 


. ° ° ee “ a . + se.a +} ie} ° g v ’ - . e 
thing, but he did n't knowjf he was really dead. He expressed wonder that | your gin house, and will kill you if you don’t break up your infamous nigger 


any Yankee should have been the assassin. 
two Yankees that were like the rebels in everything ; they turned the point | 
of the sword at a colored man’s back, though they were good to his face. 


L waiked the | 


covered with water, and the ditches were brimming full. Getting out upon | 
the levee again, 1 met the people going to church, some in heavy coaches | 
and some on foot, but most on horseback. 


The young men wore plated | 
» tails of their horses were braided and the ends of the braids 
knot. They rod 


de in little companies, talking gaily and bowing to | 
the carriages. The church was one of the queer little struc. | 
tures common along the levee road, weather-beaten and picturesque, and, I | 


suppose, like nothing 


spurs aud tl 
tied in a 
the ladies in 


between here and Lower Canada. People were wait- | 
door as I went by; but the horses of the young men I passed fur- | 


| 
} | 
| 


ing at the 
ther up were tied before the door of the St. Gabriel grocery. The stores by the 
roadside were all open and so were many stores in Baton Rouge. 
ABM, 

irom pat 


At a point | 
I turned my back upon the river and travelled | 

Soon I came to a gently rising ground and | 
good walking, the narrow way for miles together lying in the shade of tall | 
hedges of rose-bushes, which grow in continuous clumps and form a beau. | 
tiful green wall impervious to anything larger than the small birds. 


nine miles mn Rouge 


over a direct road to the city. 


Baton 
2 cre Co » into sicht ] afore ranchad i » witer s 43 7 

Rouge came into sight long before I reached it, the city being situated on a 
considerable hill, and the glarin 






g white of two large buildings, the asylum 
visible far off. The latter building is ruined, and I 
am told that the finest part of the city was also destroyed during the war, 
Certainly what remains is not fine. 





and the capitol, being 


But I see it without its green trees. 
From the reports made to his superiors by the agent of the Bureau sta- | 
tioned here, I take some information about the negroes in the parish of East 
Baton Rouge: 


_ “Jan. 20, 1866. The majority of the planters in the parish are offering 
from $12 to $15 per month without clothing.” i 


“Jan. 31. Many of the planters are giving the freedmen a share in the 
crop. Those who are paying wages generally offer from $12 to $18 per 


Though he did knew one or | 


) English tenant system. 


| camps. COMMITTEE.” 


Mr. Rider is a gentleman of wealth and respectability, who, it is believed, 
| has never given his neighbors other grounds of complaint than they find in 


a . . . . hise AV j > is rete 4 s 
n two miles through the fields, which were, in some places, | this endeavor to introduce upon his estate a system of labor resembling the 


It was not his gin-house that was burned, but a 
corn-house with four hundred bushels of corn. The fire at the gin-house 
was put out by the negroes. Col. Edgerton sent an officer into East Feliciana 
to investigate this matter, who succeeded in getting the testimony on oath 
of one of seven men, planters in that parish, who, having met together, had 
taken Mr. Rider's affairs into consideration, and had decided on intimidating 
him. The evidence being sufficient, the colonel proposes to General Canby 
that these gentlemen be compelled to pay for the property destroyed, and he 
is confident that the general will adopt the course which he recommends. 
It is sure of the cordial approvalof General T. W. Sherman. General Canby 
has not yet spoken, but great confidence appears to be placed in him. by all 
Union men whom I meet. 


—_——_— -+ 


PARIS GOSSIP, 





Parts, March 8, 1866. 
Tu terrific winds which have raged for some weeks past with such 
unusual violence in the narrow channel between Calais and Dover, fre- 


| quently preventing the crossing of the mails, and causing so much misery 


to travellers and their friends, give special interest to the two plans which 
have been suggested for obviating the inconveniences and dangers of the 
rather more than mauvais quart @heure which all must brave who would 
cross from one to the other of the two shores which geologists tell us were 
united a few thousands of millions of years ago. The first of these projects 
proposes to purchase the Gredt Hastern, fit her up with a first-class hotel, a 
garden, croquet ground, reading-room, and all other desirable appliances of 


| advancing civilization, and keep her constantly plying as a ferry-boat be- 


tween the French and English coasts. The roughest Channel weather would 
have no appreciable effect on the steadiness of motion with which the giant 


If this is not sufficient warning we will burn everything on your place. If 
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ship would glide over the “ chopping seas” that cause so vast an amount of | and exultation equal the indignation and despair which had been excited by 
suffering to passengers in the course of a year; while the speed and comfort | the ruthless proposition of “ that barbarous Haussmann.” 

with which the transit would be made would lead, it is anticipated, on the The French Academy received, yesterday, a new member, M. Camille 
part of European travelling, to the abandonment of all other passenger routes Doucet, the well-known writer of the Débats newspaper. M. Prevost-Paradol 
between England and the Continent, thus rendering the speculation highly | will be received into that learned body on the 8th of next month. The 
remunerative. | intensity of desire with which the greater part of the French people long for 

The second project for getting rid of the nuisance of the Channel is that a seat amongst “the immortal forty” can hardly be understood by those 

of a submarine tunnel between Dover and Calais; and a deputation of the | who have not lived among them ; and such is the anxiety to be present at 
English company, which proposes to undertake that colossal work, is now in | the admission of a new member that it is extremely difficult to obtain tick- 
this city, and has just had an audience of the Emperor to solicit the Imperial | ets. For some weeks past every place for sitting and for standing has been 
permission to commence certain experimental cuttings under the shore at | engaged beforehand by the shoals of people of every degree who are anxious 


Calais. | to Witness the admission of M. Prevost-Paradol. 

To the great satisfaction of the members of the Skating Club ond | Vanity is by no means rare among the literary people of any country 
of all that larger public which dreads the return of cholera with the | but it can hardly be denied that the great mass of French littérateurs possess 
coming spring, the weather has been much colder during the last few that quality ina superlative degree. Third-rate scribblers will expatiate, by 
days; but as the goods of life, including “seasonable frost,” are very | the hour together, on their own productions, and will, if connected with the 
unequally divided in this world, we are still waiting for our share of the | press, complacently assure you that they “have never failed” to produce a 
thermometrical favors which are being bestowed so lavishly on neighbor- | smart opening sentence and the concluding sting of the “trait final.” Their 
ing Switzerland, where the winter has been so rigorous that much anxiety | “ betters” in the literary line will not hesitate to refer, in every second 
has been felt for the safety of the three brave Swiss savans who, last autumn, | sentence, to their own writings, and will, probably, contrive to pay such a 
ascended the St. Theodule mountain, between the Matterhorn and Monte | compliment to those with whom they deign to converse as shall compel the 








Rosa, with a quantity of provisions, fuel, etc., intending to pass the winter 
oa the summit, for the purpose of making meteorological observations. The 
mountain is 12,000 feet high, and the snows have stopped all communication 
between the scientific hermits and the world below since the 28th of No- 
vember. A courageous member of the Swiss Alpine Club, Mr. Alexander 
Seiler, of Brieg, accompanied by the far-famed Zermatt guide, Zum Taug- 
wald, Jr., determined, a few days ago, to take advantage of a sudden rise of 
the thermometer, and ascend the mountain to ascertain the fate of the 
three investigators. ‘The ascent was a very difficult and dangerous one, but 
was successfully accomplished ; and their brave and humane attempt was 
rewarded by their finding the meteorologic recluses in perfect health and 
spirits, and so well supplied with creature comforts as to be able to give a 
most hospitable reception to the welcome invaders of their solitude. The 
descent, effected with equal success, was celebrated with bell-ringings and 
bonfires at Zermatt. It is, however, most unlikely that any recurrence of 
the exceptional temperature which rendered possible a feat hitherto unpar- 
alleled, at this season of the year, in the annals of Alpine climbing, will 
enable the three savans to quit their eyrie before May or even June. 

How curious is the contrast between the silence and stillness of that sky- 
perch among the Alpine giants, broken only by the howling of the wind, 
and the animation and glitter of this pleasure-loving city—somewhat changed 
in chsracter, but in no wise slackened by the penitentialities of Lent. 
Official receptions, snug dinners, and “ dancing teas ” are in full swing, and 
the crush of equipages in the fashionable thoroughfares is greater than ever. 
A day or two ago the Emperor, who greatly enjoys driving about in his 
latest vehicular acquisition (a very neat mail-cart, in which his Majesty is 
always accompanied by a friend on the seat beside him, and a servant on 
the ledge behind), was stopped for full ten minutes at the corner of the 
Chaussée d’Antin and the Boulevards, in one of those well¢nigh inextrica- 
ble “ jams ” of carts, carriages, and omnibuses which Paris has so peculiarly 
happy a knack of getting up. The Emperor was in the very midst of that 
dense, excited, and shouting crowd, looking on with an amused and slightly 
quizzical expression of face, while the mass of vehicles was striving to get 
itself free. It may well be doubted whether any other sovereign of France 
could have found himself s0 completely and for so long a time absolutely at 
the mercy of those about him with such perfect indifference and, above all, 
with such perfect safety. The Emperor likes, apparently, to see for himself 
how things are going on. For six weeks past the Parisians, especially the 
dwellers on the left bank of the Seine, have been greatly excited by the 
ingenious “dodge” of that cleverest and most daring of civic geniuses, the 
Prefect of the Seine, who proposed to secure about twenty millions of francs 
toward the cost of the rebuilding of Paris, so busily going on, by cutting off 
three or four large slices of the Garden of the Luxembourg, so familiar to the 
readers of Béranger, Balzac, and Henri Miirger, and selling the same for 
conversion into new streets. A couple of days ago the Emperor drove over 
in his mail-car to the garden in question—the largest and most beautiful in 
Paris—and spent an hour or two in examining the proposed changes. On 
his return to the Tuileries he wrote to the prefect a few lines (which were 
published next morning in the Moniteur) informing that enterprising func- 
tionary that his famous project was not approved, and that the shady groves 
and whispering alleys (which they are in more senses than one) must be 
respected. All Paris has heaved a sigh of relief at this termination of pro- 
ected mutilations, As for the population of “the Latin Quarter,” its joy 


latter to return the compliment in kind. Nothing can be more amusing 
than a tourney of this description, where each devotes himself to flattering 
his neighbor in the hope of being flattered by him in return. I should like to 
show my readers, as an amusing example of the sort of self-worship referred 
to, the home of a lady who has achieved some small reputation as a writer. 
The ante-room is hung with pictures presented to her by artists, and compli- 
mentary letters neatly framed and glazed ; the library containgall her own 
books, magnificently bound and conspicuously placed ; and the parlor walls 
are covered with likenesses of herself, of which there cannot be far short of 
a hundred, from the slight pencil-sketch of some adoring rapin to the 
finished portrait by Ingres, which constitutes the master-piece of the 
collection. In the embrasure between the two windows is a large flower- 
stand, composed of shelves, broad at the bottom, narrowing towards the top, 
and forming a sort of pyramid, lavishly supplied, ail the year round, with 
the rarest plants and flowers; and on the top of this pyramid, as the 
crown and glory of the whole display, is the bust of the lady herself by 
Canova. The mistress of this temple of vanity, still a handsome woman, in 
| spite of the wear and tear of nearly seventy years, sits in a large, low chair, 
with the portrait by Ingres and the beautiful bust just before her eyes, and 
receives the compliments of the literary people who attend her receptions 
with the air of a queen in the midst of her couxt, but taking good care to 
flatter adroitly the vanity of all who approach her, as the surest means of 
securing the payment by them of that tribute of flattery which few French 


people can bear to be deprived of, no matter how truly they may have 


learned to estimate its value. STELLA, 
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ITALIAN FINANCES. 
FLORENCE, Feb, 19, 

SINCE the transfer of the capital to this one-time homelike refuge for 
artists and quiet-seeking folk, Florence has become the abode of every species 
of the world’s citizens—ministers, ambassadors, senators and deputies, for- 
tune-seekers, place-hunters, and pickpockets. The “good old days” of the 
grand duke are over; court gaieties are grim and stately ; apartments are 
as dear as in Fifth Avenue or Park Lane; provisions treble their former 
price, as unfortunately the city is not large enough, nor the suburbs suf. 
ficiently productive, to house and feed us all comfortably. Narrow streets 
are being enlarged, crooked ones made straight. Every stroke of the work- 
man’s hammer desecrates some time-honored stone, causing antiquaries to 
weep tears of blood. Arnolfo’s walls, six centuries old, are to be razed to the 
ground and in their place Parisian boulevards arise; edilic and political in- 
spirations are alike Napoleonic. Yesterday, General La Marmora informed 
the House that Italy is not only able to sustain a war on the Mincio but 
also to bear through a defeat and come out victor in the end. . Yet that war 
will not be waged until Napoleon sanctions it, nor shall we, on the other 
hand, disarm, as we are called on to doin the name of our impoverished 
finances. The situation of Italy to-day is far from hopeful, and will grow 
darker until either war or disarmament is decided on. Despite the 280 
millions deficit, the country would send up a worthy response to an appeal 
for Venice, because, though the state coffers may be empty, the Italians are 
rich, twice as rich, say statistics, as they were in 1859. The liberation of 
Venice, the establishment of national independence, would restore national 
credit, render possible the reduction of the army from 300,000 to 50,000 men, 
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and, by introducing stability into the newly organized state, enable the Gov- | 
ernment gradually to balance its revenue and expenditure. Disarmament, 

at the present moment, is scarcely to be thought of, as the presence of 

Austria on the Mincio and the Po would necessitate organization of popular 

forces on the volunteer system, and to this monarchy would not consent for 

more reasons than one—because the popular attacliment to the House of 
Savoy has declined considerably since 1859 ; because an armed people would 
propose and carry ¢ertain radical reforms which fhat monarchy cannot be | 
expected to sanction ; and because, in any European crisis, say for example | 
the restoration of the French republic, the dynasty might find itself in a | 
most precarious position. Hence our choice lies between war or a finagcial 

abyss. 

Besides the Napoleonic veto, another circumstance militates against our | 
chances of war, namely, the convention of the 15th of September ; and, 
unless Austria attacks, we may calculate on peace until February, #867, 
when, if the Emperor fulfils his share of the bargain, the last French soldier 
will be withdrawn from Rome. It is natural, therefore, that the nation | 
which, for the last six years, has been making such gigantic sacrifices in 
order that its army might cope with Austria, which was told but yesterday 
that it could now sustain a war and yet finds itself compelled to keep the 
peace, should be in a chronic state of irritation against the “ magnanimous 
ally ” who is looked upon as the arbitrator of its destinies. The secrets re- 
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number to draw up a report and present it to the House, when the general 
debate commences. Owing to this circumlocution system, endless time is 
lost, and as the urgency of the financial system seems at length to have 
awakened the honorables from their lethargy, a motion has just been passed 
to the effect that the House shall nominate a commission of fifteen members 
to study and report on Signor Scialoja’s financial measures, without passing 
them through the committees. 

That these measures will be accepted by the House few believe. The 
new Minister of Finance has had the courage to say to the county : “ No 
more loans, no more expedients; you must pay for your whistle in hard 
cash ; the first necessaries of life, even oil and wine, must be taxed ; the ex- 


| penses of each branch of administration shall be reduced ; our system of 


tax-gathering musi be reformed, and even then a deficit of eighty millions 
will remain to be met.” Many good authorities shake their heads and affirm 
that Scialoja’s scheme would cripple the resources of the country, and that 
the only remedy lies in the confiscation of ecclesiastical property. Here again 
three schemes are proposed. The Government bill proposes the abolition of 
all religious corporations, the grant of a pension to male and female mem- 
bers for life, the administration by the state of all ecclesiastical property, 
the clergy, from archbishop to parish priest, salaried by the state. No, says 
Minghetti (ex-Minister of Finance, the author of enormous loans which evap- 
orated' during his administration and left no trace behind): no! this pro- 


vealed in the Yellow and Red Books, the knowledge that the courts of | ject violates the aspirations of modern civilization ; is opposed to the very 
Spain and France do intend to preserve the temporal power of the Papacy spirit of our revolution, which aims at the separation of church and state 
within its present limits, have not tended to allay this irritation, and the | and objects to a clergy salaried by the latter. Abolish religious corporations 
vials of wrath are poured on the devoted head of General La Marmora, the | within the space of ten years, and in the same time oblige the clergy to 
“nominee of the Emperor”—the Emperor himself being too far off for the | transform their mani morte into personal property and to hand over a third 
burning streams to reach him. | of all they possess, 7. ¢., six hundred millions, to the state ; to provide for the 

“Give us war or an economical peace,” cry the public and the | expenses of public worship with the remainder. This proposition, fathered 
press; “propose a financial system that shall save us from dishonor and | ostensibly by Signor Minghetti, is rumored to have been brought from Rome 
bankruptcy, or make way for those who can ; mend our finances instead of | by Baggio. To it the democrats reply: The idea is not bad; only its appli- 
truckling to the Tuileries, or we shall soon be convinced that monarchical | cation errs. We do object to the union of church and state and to a salaried 


institutions are unadapted to our wants, and return to our old plan of barri- | 
cades.” Newspapers are daily being seized for using such menaces as these ; | 
the governmental papers taunt the democracy for sending up a House with | 
which it is impossible to govern the country; the opposition papers reply, 
“You have tried and failed ; our time has come.” Meanwhile the law of the | 
circumlocution office, ‘‘ How not to do it,” seems the motto of the cabinet 
and the Chambers alike. 

Parliament met on the 27th of November and defeated the Government 
on # question trivial in itself, but important in its check to ministerial 
encroachments on the prerogatives of Parliament. The House adjourned on 
the 19th for the Christmas holidays, which were prolonged until January 
22d; adjourned again on February 7th on the plea that no bills were ready 
for debate, but in reality that its members might enjoy the carnivals of 
Milan and Turin, and re-opened on Thursday last in a spirit decidedly 
hostile to the La Marmora cabinet, which, as Ricciardi informed the Premier, 
with more truth than politeness, “having been turned out at the door, crept 
back through the window.” 

That it cannot last long is a fact recognized by all parties, but whether 
4t will be beaten on the “two months’ provisional exercise of the budget,” 
or on Signor Scialoja’s financial measure, or on the bill for the abolition of 
religious corporations and administration by the state of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, cannot yet be seen. The provisional exercise is now under debate ; 
thirty orators are inscribed ; four days have passed, and seven honorables 
have occupied the floor without throwing any light on the subject. The 
nine committees are divided as to the grant ; four would concede the two 
months as a purely administrative measure; three would limit the grant 
to one month ; two refuse a single day. The cabinet rejects the one month 
grant as implying a vote of want of confidence; would accept the two 
months without considering it a vote of confidence ; and this question fur- 
nishes the orators with a pretext for introducing all sorts of extraneous matter 
into their speeches. I think the two months will be granted, because the 
old grant expires on the 28th inst., and then will come the debate on the 
budget. A motion has just been passed which will shorten the preliminary 
work so tedious in the Italian parliamentary system. In a general way the 
minister presents a bill to the House, and hands it to the Speaker to be 
printed and distributed, and the public fondly hopes day after day for the 
debate. But it often happens that the bills are pieces of blank paper, to be | 
sent back to the minister, who takes sometimes weeks, sometimes months, | 
to elaborate his “ project of law ;” once printed, it is distributed among the 
nine offices into which the House resolves itself afresh every month by lot; 
discussed by the members, who choose a reporter. These nine reporters 
form a special commission, who again discuss the bill, and elect one of their 
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clergy ; but we cannot consent to leave this untold wealth in the hands of ec- 
clesiastical administrators. Let all ecclesiastical property be administered 
by the communes ; let the communal councils contribute a third to the state 
and employ the remainder in the expenses of public worship, public educa- 
tion, and charitable purposes. Thus our debts will be paid, the rising gener- 
ation educated, and religion no longer sacrificed to the interests of the 
Roman shop. 

This is the only concise idea yet emanated by our friends on the left, and 
if they, with the help of the left centre, succeed in overthrowing the present 
ministry on the financial question, this will be their card if their hope of 
holding portfolios be realized. The ministerial organs continue to hint at 
the probable dissolution of the House; but it is a mere scarecrow, as every 
one knows that if the present members be sent home the country will re- 
turn two democrats for every one rejected. J. W. 
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Correspondence. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FRENOH OELEBRITIES. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

A few years ago, while in Paris, I amused myself sometimes in studying 
the faces of distinguished Frenchmen, chiefly authors and artists, whose 
photographs were exhibited in the shop windows of the Boulevards. I re. 
corded briefly, at the time, the impressions some of these faces left upon me. 
Here are some of my jottings, which, perhaps, may not be uninteresting. 


Cc. 
AUTHORS. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, PERE.—A face whose features have an unmistakable 
basis of the negro in them. Bald, bright, jovial, somewhat coarse, and de- 
cidedly earthy. Indications of a tough epidermis and a strong constitution. 
Plenty of self-esteem and vanity. 

Victor Hveo.—A magnificent head—the brow piled up square and com- 
pact, where all the intellectual organs seem well and evenly developed. 
Immense ideality, above which the moral faculties arch the head into a well- 
rounded dome. The hair grey and cut close to the head. Eyes not large, 
but deep and intense with a soft fire. Large ears. Nose in harmony with 
the rest of the face, which inclines to Squareness. Mouth full of determin- 
ation, yet expressive of feeling. Thick moustache and very short grey 
beard. 

LAMARTINE.—As complete a contrast to the last as can well be. A high 
but retreating brow. Vain, supercilious eyes, Nose long and pointed. 
Mouth rigid, yet weak. No beard or moustache. 
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Sa 
Juies JANtN.—A large head and face, full of joviality and bonhomie— | 
suggestive of a portly person and a life of intellectual ease. Looks as if, 


he swam in buiter. 


Rosa BonHBUR.—A face not expressive of genius. Features somewhat 
hard and fixed. Expression bright but unsympathetic. 
J. L. E. Mertssonrer.—The head is so much inclined forward, and the 


TuEeRs.—A head and figure which perfectly recall the English Punch— |eyes cast downward, that nothing can be divined of his character and 


or rather a cross between Punch and a Yankee clergyman. Face very com- 
pact. Short grey hair; no beard. Wears spectacles, through which he 
looks intensely senatoriai and dignified. 

GuizoT.—Very old and very grave. A large, intellectual brow. Thin 
grey hair. Eyes not bright ; the muscles beneath them swollen and baggy. 
Thin, fixed mouth. No beard. 

THEOPHILE GAUTHIER.—Face indicative of an intellect rather disposed 
than not to make a pillow of its accompanying indolent temperament. 
Large, heavy features. Affected slovenliness. Seems as if he required a strong 
stimulant to set him going, but as if capable of much intellectual power. 

MicnELET.—A face of an old man, benevolent, serene, and intellectual, 
but not revealing any other special trait. 

Epmonp Asout.—Young, hearty, jovial, witty. Good, handsome eyes. 
Looks as if he would soon get acquainted with you, and be the best of com- 
pany. 

EvGENE ScrisE.—A fine-looking old gentleman of the old school. 
Eyes and mouth full of bright thoughts and fancies. 

ALPHONSE Karr.—Broad, high head, and large nose and ears. The 
close-cropped hair and long pointed beard make him look like an author of 
the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

EvGENE PELLETAN.—An intense and serious face, bent downward in 
thought. Black, piercing eyes, black hair, and thick black beard. 

Epmonp TEXtER.—His bald head, round eyes, and aquiline nose give 
him the look of an eagle. A very earnest and thoughtful face. 

EvGENE Mrrecourt.—A good deal of the North American Indian chief 
in this face. Looks as if ready fora fierce onslaught with tomahawk and 
scalping-knife. The features and expression not unlike those of Voltaire. 

EMILE GrrarDrIN.—A shrewd eye ; head turned on one side; a look of 
easy circumstances, self-satisfaction, and indifference to the world. 

MADAME GEORGE SAND.—Long, oval face ; large dark eyes with droop- 
ing lids. Face expressing a combination of a dreamy, voluptuous tempera- 
ment, great benevolence, and intellectual genius. 


ARTISTS AND MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Cc. F, DauprGny.—A landscape painter of some note in Paris. 
earnest, grave expression. 
not remarkable. 

GustavE Dor&é.—Rather handsome ; dark grey eyes, full of unmistak- 
able genius ; a good head ; mouth and chin indicating firmness and perse- 
verance, 

FeLicren DAvip.—You would take him for a full-blooded Scotchman. 
Inclined to baldness ; his long thin hair looped over his head. Full, earnest 
eyes, and full lips. 

JEAN LEON GEROME.—A thin, saturnine face ; rather high cheek-bones , 
a proud, sad look ; moustache, but no beard. 

GUSTAVE CoURBET.—A broad, common face, with high cheek-bones ; 
thick, long hair and beard ; has a bold, conceited look. 

J. B. C. Corot.—A simple, honest, pleasant face, clean-shaved ; a coarse- 
ly shaped mouth ; big burly frame ; not the least trace of the poetic about 
him, though his French admirers claim this quality for his pictures. 

THEODORE RovssEAU.—A face full of benevolence, honesty, child-like 
enthusiasm, and modesty. Seems like a man you can hardly help liking. 
The brow is high, and expressive of calm, quiet thought and calm communion 
with nature. Dark eyes; wears a large black moustache and beard. 

HENRI LEHMAN.—Handsome, proud, cold, aristocratic features; round 
grey eyes ; light, short German hair. 

CONSTANTIN TRoyon.—Large face; long, large aquiline nose; plenty 
of beard. A solid, healthy, strong look about him, like one of his favorite 
oxen. A quiet, self-sustained temperament. 

Justin OvuvRIER.—A clever landscape painter. 
artist, but rather like a lawyer or minister of state. 

THoMAS CoUTURE.—His face gives no indication of his great talent and 
skill as a painter. : 

EvuGENE DELAcrorx.—Neither does Delacroix’s face suggest to me the 
works he has done. A dark, nervous, morbid face, indicating uncertain and 
unequal effort. 

A. G. DEcAMPs.—A good face, and a good intellectual head. 

J. A. D. Inerms.—Heavy features, baggy cheeks, full lips, a queer 
conical head, a short and dumpy figure. 


A calm, 
Intellectual development in head and features 


Does not look like an 








genius. His figure is small. 

Ha.tf&vy.—The last face in the world you would take for a musical artist. 
You might take him for the most dogmatic of doctors, whether of law or 
physic. You are puzzled to conceive how any music could ever have issued 
from a man with such a face as that. 

Rosstn1.—The veteran composer has grown old. His features do not ex- 
press what they should. The full, dark eyes, however, still seem to flash with 
sparkling melody. 

Gounop.—A good, solid, musical face ; good, high head. 

AUBER.—Has the nervous, musical temperament chiefly indicated about 
the brow. 








Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tus late sale of the library of J. B. Fisher, conducted by Messrs. Leavitt, 
Strebeigh & Co., which was concluded March 9th inst., is worthy of notice as 
showing the appreciation of cheice books among our collectors. The library 
was a peculiar one in the superior condition of the books and the care dis- 
played in the selection of choice copies. Its principal features cgnsisted of 
works on American history and old English literature, the two branches 
most especially in demand. American history, however, unquestionably 
bore off the honors of the day, and prices were realized for articles of this 
description above any previously known. Among the most noticeable lots, 
from the sums they brought, were : Lot 657, a unique tract printed at Phila- 
delphia by Reinier Jansen, in 1699, “God's protecting Providence, etc., by 
Jonathan Dickenson,” the relation of an escape from shipwreck, and “The 
Cruelly Devouring Jawes of the Cannibals of Florida,” no other copy known, 
sold for $85 00. Lot 716, *‘ Easton’s Narrative of Philip’s Indian War,” Mr. 
Munsell’s reprint, Albany, 1858, $50 00. Lot 1,169, “ Jacob’s Life of Capt. 
Cresap,” Cumberland, Md., $31 00. Lot 1,360, “ Martin’s History of Louisi- 
ana,” 2 vols., New Orleans, 1827, $22 00. (We may mention that about 150 
copies of this book were bought twenty years since at acent and a half per 
volume, and were sold for waste paper by a bookseller who was present at this 
sale.) Lot 1,449, “Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts,” first London edition, 
2 vols., 1760, in boards, uncut, $40 00. Lot 1,605, Gen. Moultrie’s “ Memoirs 
of the Southern Revolutionary War,” 2 vols., New York, 1802—two dingy 
looking volumes that used to be common on bookstalls for $1 50 the set— 
brought $33 00. Lot 1,888, “ Proceedings of the Court-Martial on Major An- 
dre,” Philadelphia, 1780, $31 00. Lot 1,945, “ Mad. Reidesel’s Memoir,” New 
York, G. & C. Carvill, 1827 (usual price a few years since, fifty cents), $21 50. 
Lot 2,029, “ Loyalist Poetry of the Revolution, edited by Winthrop Sargent,” 
Philadelphia, 1857, $77 00. Lot 2,262, “ Heywood’s History of Tennessee,” 
8vo, Nashville, 1823, $26 00. We might go on to a great extent quoting 
similar remarkable prices of which the above are only asample. Few better 
investments can be named than those made by curious book-buyers ten or 
even five years since, and the high prices now current are bringing numer- 
ous collections into the market without apparently lessening the demand. 


—tThe irresistibly advancing strides of wholesale trade are rapidly de- 
priving Broadway of the pleasant air of refinement that a leading thorough- 
fare derives from the intermingling of books, engravings, and works of art 
with the less intellectual but more substantial wares of everyday commerce 
When a dry goods jobber, who counts his annual sales by millions, insanely 
imagines he can increase his business by parading its insignia in the most 
frequented streets, a few thousand dollars a year rent make but little dif. 
ference when the desire to get ahead of his neighbors in less frequented lo- 
calities is the motive. The consequence is the gradual withdrawal of the 
book-stores to side streets, and if the rates of the present year continue, in 
twelve months there will scarcely be a book-store left in the whole length 
of Broadway. It was not so thirty years ago. To those who can carry their 
remembrance back so far, Broadway, below the Park, is chiefly characterized 
by the book and publishing houses that centred there. On the east side 
alone, between Wall and Ann Streets, “ might be seen” (as G. P. R. James 
says) the famous juvenile book establishment of William B. Gilly ; Charles 
de Behrs’ extensive stock of French and foreign books ; G. & C. Carvill’ g 
emporium of all that was valuable in standard and classical literature; Wil- 
liam A. Colman’s gallery of pictures, books, and engravings; the time- 
honored Episcopal publishing house of T. & J. Swords; Messrs. Leavitt, 
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Lord & Co.’s bustling and active store, full of clergymen and country mer- 
chants ; Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s establishment, then just removed from 
Clinton Hall, and emerging into notice ; and Messrs. Betts & Anstice’s retail 
book-store. The above are all things of the past except Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., who still remain in Broadway, but who are understood to be meditat- 
ing a flight to quieter regions. At the time mentioned the only book-store 
above the Park, in Broadway, was that of Mr. Lockwood, near Canal Street, 
whose enterprise in fixing himself in so distant a locality was admired, though 
his prudence in so doing was considered very doubtful. A number of “the 
trade” now driven out of Broadway are finding refuge in Broome Street and 
its neighborhood. It is felt, however, that this can be but a temporary lodg- 
ment, and there is a general desire to concentrate in some locality, such as 
Bond Street offers, uniting great accessibility with comparative moderation 
in rents, where a New York Paternoster Row might be established to the 
convenience of the booksellers and the public. 


—The active and prominent publishing house founded in London by the 
late Mr. John Cassell, and now continued by his surviving partners under 
the firm of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, have just established an agency 
in New York for the sale of their publications. It is conducted by Mr. 
Walter Low, a younger branch of the parent stock of the firm of Messrs. 
Low, Son & Co., well-known for their liberality. to American authors, and 
the enterprise they have shown in fighting their battles on the international 
copyright question. Mr. Cassell, who died during the past year at an early 
age, was a man who would have risen to eminence in any profession. His 
early pursuits were quite disconnected with publishing, but the idea of 
popular education and enlightenment took possession of his mind, and in 
carrying it out he showed al! the business tact and talent that was wanting 
in his predecessor in the same enterprise, Charles Knight. Cassell’s “ Popu- 
lar Educator,” illustrated Bibles, and histories of England, atlases, ete., 
have reached a currency, while circulating in penny numbers, that the 
publications of the Useful Knowledge Society could never attain to through- 
out the whole country. The business establishment of the firm in London 


has kept pace with the demand, and is now said to be the largest and most 
complete in its facilities for the production of books in every department in 


the metropolis. It has lately made a great advance in public notice by 
securing for English ase the wonderful designs of Gustave Doré. The 
Bible illustrated by that extraordinary artist is reproduced by them with 
English text, and is now publishing in monthly numbers. These are sup- 
plied by Mr. Walter Low at one dollar per number, and are, no doubt, des- 
tined to meet with a larger sale than any similar enterprise ever undertaken. 
They also issue his “ Dante’s Inferno,” “ Munchausen’s Travels,” and a great 
variety of other illustrated books, particulars of which are given in the cata- 
logue. 

—The “History of the Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,” by Mr. 
William Swinton, announced for publication during the present month by C. 
B. Richardson, is unavoidably detained by the anxiety of the author to se- 
cure every possible corroboration of his narrative from the documentary 
evidence most liberally placed at his disposal from all quarters. The Duke 
of Wellington is reported to have said, “ When my papers are published 
many reputations will disappear,” and though such results may not follow 
the appearance of Mr. Swinton’s book, it is certain that it is eagerly looked 
for, especially in military circles. It is understood that the forthcoming 
work will be subsidiary to a complete standard classical “ History of the 
War of Secession in America,” that will probably occupy the time of the 
author for several years to come, and may be expected to take its rank in 
libraries as the accepted authority on the momentous subject, which it will 
treat with the thoroughness demanded by the highest class of historical 
composition. 

—We have already mentioned the beautifully executed edition of the 
“Dramatic Works of John Marston,” the Elizabethan writer, now in pro- 
gress at Boston. Another piece of evidence is afforded of the intense in- 
terest felt in old English literature by the proposals for a reprint of George 
Chapman’s translation of “ Homer,” issued by the new firm of Messrs. Wig- 
gins & Lunt, of Boston, lately established with the express view of publish- 
ing and dealing in antiquarian literature of the most recherché kind. Their 
object in the bringing out of Chapman’s “ Homer” would be to produce an 
edition far superior to the only modern English one ever issued, in five 
small volumes in J.R. Smith’s Antiquarian Library. They intend this work— 
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paper for the sake of bibliographical amateurs. Subscribers’ names are 
now received by the publishers. i 


—The English papers mention the appearance of the first number of 
“The Bookworm: an Illustrated Literary and Bibliographical Review.” 
We have not heard that any copy has crept across the Atlantic, though the 
title is promising, and it will no doubt secure a liberal patronage on this 
side the ocean. When the volumes of “The Philobiblon,” a journal of the 
same description, edited by Mr. George P. Philes, of New York, were noticed 
in London, it was mentioned reproachfully that nothing of the kind existed 
there ; and we are glad to see that the lovers of old books and sound litera- 
ture are removing the stigma. With the revival of commercial prosperity 
ig this country, the journal above mentioned, “ The Philobiblon,” will make 
its re-appearance. We understand arrangements are nearly ready to that 
effect. Under its accomplished editor it promises to be a medium of great 
value to scholars and literary men who love the by-paths of literature. 


—With the exception of Arthur Henry Hallam, no English poet of the 
present century has left a brighter image of himself in the memory of his 
friends than the late Arthur Hugh Clough. One of the earliest of these 
was Dr. Arnold, the famous head-master at Rugby, by whom Clough 
was educated, and who, at the yearly speeches in the last year of Clough’s 
residence, congratulated him on having gained every honor which 
Rugby could bestow; Mr. Thomas Hughes was another; Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave another; and Mr. Matthew Arnold, son of the head-master, and 
present professor of poetry at Oxford, a third. And they have done what 
they could, which was much, to perpetuate his memory ; especially the last, 
who went a little out of his way, in his “ Last Words on Translating Homer,” 
to praise him for his single-hearted love of study, and to speak of his pas- * 
toral, ‘‘ The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” in which he found “some admirable 
Homeric qualities, out-of-door freshness, life, naturalness, buoyant rapidity.” 
Mr. Arnold has since, and recently, it would seem, done more than this— 
done, indeed, what no other living English poet could have accomplished— 
written a monody to commemorate his friend, which is almost unique in 
English literature. We can recall nothing like it, except one of Mr. Arnold’s 
early poems, “The Scholar Gipsy,” which was occasioned by a passage in 
Glanvil’s “ Vanity of Dogmatizing,” and to which he refers in his monody. 
The title of the latter, ‘‘ Thyrsis,” leads one to expect a poem of the pastoral 
order, which it is to a certain extent, but much more and much better, we 
think, than any mere modern pastoral could be. Here and there are gleams 
of the old Greek pastoral element, veins of the profuse golden ore of Theoe- 
ritus and Moschus; but they are richer than in those poets, containing as 
they do “ gems of purest ray serene” in the shape of noble and earnest and 
sorrowful thoughts. What the poem may suggest to poetical students is 
the pastoral poetry of England at the beginning ef the seventeenth century ; 
as it exists, for instance, in William Browne and the two Fletchers. It has 
all the freshness and picturesqueness of these writers, with a finish and an 
art which no poet of their time, save Milton, could have given it. Its nature. 
painting is not unworthy of the young poet who sang “ L’Allegro” and “Il 
Pensieroso,” those two exquisite jewels hung in the ears of antiquity, and 
who hymned his shipwrecked friend in the one great dirge of our literature, 
“Lycidas.” Its place is somewhere between that and Shelley’s “ Adonais.” 
The appearance of this poem, after so long a poetical silence on Mr. Arnold’s 
part (eleven years having elapsed since the publication of his last poetical ven- 
ture, the tragedy of “ Merope ”), and the intimation that it is from advance 
sheets, leads us to hope that we may look for a new volume of poems from 
Mr. Arnold. Admirable in prose, as his volume of essays shows, and, more 
notably, his recent trenchant paper, “ My Countrymen,” we prefer him in 
his earlier and higher walk of poetry, a walk in which he moves alone, in 
advance of all the younger singers of the time, noble, thoughtful, and self- 
sustained. 

—Whether an editor should collect what an author rejected from his 
works in his lifetime, is so delicate a matter that we suppose it will never 
be settled. It involves the question whether authors are, in all cases, the 
best judges of what they should accept and reject, and it involves—what {s 
no question to us who admire and reverence them—our right to possess all 
that they have written. That the now general habit of preserving every 
scrap that ever fell from famous pens results in volumes of indifferent read- 
ing, bushels of chaff with but a few grains of wheat therein, is certain ; but 
it is equally certain that once in a while it brings to light valuable additions 
to literature. The thought that his note-books would ever have been 


including the “Iliad,” “Odyssey,” ‘“‘ Hymns,” etc., as edited. by Rev. R.| printed would have sent a shiver to the sensitive soul of Nathaniel Haw- 


Hooper, with original introductions by a distinguished American scholar— 
to form five splendidly printed octavo volumes, executed in the finest style 
of the typographic art, a small number of copies being printed on large 


thorne, and would, perhaps, have driven him to destroy them ; yet we can- 
not blame his friends for printing them, or portions of them, so excellent are 
they in themselves, and so much light do they shed on his genius and the 
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methods by which it worked. So with Thackeray’s studies for “ Denis 
Duval.” They were the merest trifles, but valuable, nevertheless, in that 
they enabled us to see to what use a master could put them, letting us, as it 
were, behind the scenes while the stage was being “set.” Well or ill, 
however, as the practice of preserving such disjecta membra may be, it pre- 
vails, and will prevail, and we who are squeamish must make up our minds 
to bear it. A case in point will soon be brought before us, in a couple of 
posthumous volumes by the late Washington Irving, edited by his nephew, 
Mr. Pierre Irving, and now in course of preparation by Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton. Their title is to be “Spanish Papers,” and their contents, we 
hear, a number of articles written by Irving when in Spain, and, later, when 
engaged upon what may be called his Spanish studies, “The Alhambra” and 
“The Conquest of Grenada.” Some have appeared in magazines and 
periodicals in this country and in England, while others, if we understand 
rightly, will be printed from his manuscripts. A portion of the volumes 
will be made up of letters not included in Mr. Pierre Irving’s biography, but 
written while Irving was in Spain, and bearing upon the character of his 
work, enough so, at least, to be included among his “ Spanish Papers.” 


—The fact noticed by some old writer, Pliny, we believe, that literature 
flourishes immediately after great civil convulsions, is repeating itself here 
since the suppression of the rebellion—a brief period which has witnessed 
the commencement and projection of more newspapers and periodicals than 
the ten preceding years. As regards the latter, it seems to be a common 
opinion that a new magazine is demanded by the reading public, large num- 
bers of whom are not content with the “ Atlantic” or “ Harper’s Monthly.” 
Something which should occupy the ground between the two would, it is 
argued, be certain to succeed At any rate two of our New York pub- 
lishing houses believe so; Messrs. Bunce & Huntington, or rather Mr. Bunce 
—for we understand he has retired from the firm just named—being hard 
at work perfecting arrangements for a “Town and Country” magazine, 
while Messrs. Church, of the Army and Navy Journal, are busy with a 
similar undertaking, the name of which has not been definitely settled. It 
8 not likely that either of these periodicals will be published before next 
summer, or possibly next fall, for the chief difficulty in these cases, after 
raising the requisite capital, is to find a corps of good writers, which is no 
easy task, and to get good “copy” from them, which is not much easier. 
Both, indeed, are ditficult achievements, as, we imagine, the gentlemen in 
question have by this time discovered, good American writers being as busy 
as they are scarce. If we may judge by the English magazines, a first-rate 
serial novel is necessary for success, and this is just what cannot be had here 
at any price, the prose-writers of America not being novelists, or at best but 
indifferent ones. If Hawthorne were living, and could be induced to write 
a romance, we should be willing to ensure the success of the magazine in 
which it appeared for a very moderate sum. So with Dr. Holmes. But Dr. 
Holmes is not writing, and cannot be persuaded to, except, perhaps, an oc- 
casional poem. In view of this fact, the “Atlantic Monthly” is fain to take 
up with Mr. Charles Reade, as “ Harper's” is with Mr. Dickens, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, or Mr. Anybodyelse who happens to be popular in England. Lack- 
ing the serial novel, there remain the tale and the essay, in which our 
writers, though certainly meritorious, are not up to the English standard of 
excellence. There are scores and scores of clever men and women in London 
who live by the pen, writing stories, and essays, and miscellaneous papers 
for the periodicals and literary journals, which are but little thought ot 
there, the talent they show being so common, but which would be warmly 
welcomed here. There is an ease, a spirit, a finish about English periodical 
literature, which ours has not attained, and does not promise to attain speedily. 
These are some of the drawbacks to be considered by the projectors of the 
embryo magazines. They are serious, but not disheartening, for if our 
writers are not brilliant, they are not expected to be so by their readers, 
When the latter demand more, the former will have to give it to them, 
or give place to those who will. In the meantime, let us have the 
promised magazines, which may do something towards perfecting our 
literary education. 


—That there is a tide in the affairsof men in authorship as well as most 
other mundane affairs, the writer of “A Night in the Workhouse” has 
every reason to acknowledge. A few months ago he was unknown, except, 
perhaps, among his circle of immediate friends, yet he had written for years, 
as a judicious reader of his famous article might have perceived from its ex 
cellence and finish, and on just such subjects as he handled therein. The 


golden opportunity came, or rather he went to it, one rainy night in a_ 


brougham, and, like the young Dickens who discovered Mr. Pickwick for us, 
or my Lord Byron before him, who created that ennuyed debauchee, Childe 
Harold, he “ woke up one morning and found himself famous.” Who can 
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it be ? asked his wondering countrymen, who have the good sense to relish 
the exposure of abuses, even at their own expense, and A answered, Mr. 
Tom Hughes, and B, Mr. Charles Dickens, and C, whatever writer happened 
to be uppermost in his mind. There being no reason why the “Casual” 
should wear his anonymous mask, it was dropped, and Mr. James Green- 
wood came forward and made his bow to the public for acknowledging his 
talents, and a mental vow to trespass again on their indulgence. This he 
has since done in a series of “ Starlight Readings,” in the Hvening Star, and 
still further in a serial story, entitled “'The True History of a Little Raga- 
muffin,” to be completed in twelve monthly parts at one shilling each, the 
first of which was issued on the 1st of March, with a wrapper by Hablot K. 
Browne (Piz) and a frontispiece and vignette by J. Gordon Thomson. The 
ragged little hero whose fortunes Mr. Greenwood relates has a brutal father 
and a drunken stepmother, from whom he escapes to wander through the 
streets of London by day and to sleep under the Adelphi arches by night, 
consorting the while with outcasts and thieves, mudlarks and ruffians, ex 
periencing the tender mercies of a London workhouse through a fever, from 
which he recovers to continue, in other scenes and among more dangerous 
characters, his ragamuffinly career to the end. If we may judge of Mr. 
Greenwood by what is written of his serial, he sees with “ equal eye” the 
tragic and comic aspects of the lowest stratum of London life, relieving the 
general sternness and gloom of his subject with flashes of bright and merry 
humor, and showing throughout a deal of artistic cleverness. ‘“ Since Defoe 
told the story of Colonel Jack’s early experiences,” says one of Mr. Green- 
wood’s critics, “there has appeared no such minutely graphic and terribly 
truthful picture of a London beggar-boy ; and though the work of the older 
novelist is to be preferred for the realism of its most pathetic touches, we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Greenwood’s tale is no less essentially truth 
ful, and no less calculated to maintain a place amongst the literary illustra- 
tions of London poverty.” The obscurity which hangs over Mr. Greenwood’s 
previous literary career haf not been lifted for us, further than that his last 
work, the one we mean which immediately preceded “ A Night in the Work- 
house,” was “ The Hatchet-Throwers,” a volume of grotesque humor, pub- 
lished last fall, with illustrations by Ernest Griset, and not very well spoken 
of at the time. 
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—The reputation of Byron, which has decline@ in England as that of 
Wordsworth has advanced, is still an eminent one in France, where the 
theatrical element of his genius is strongly sympathized with, and where » 
one of his earliest admirers and latest followers, Lamartine, has beef for 
sometime engaged on the not easy task of writing his life. The last of the 
many reports in relation to the work was, that the Marchioness de Boissy, 
better or worse known as the Countess Guiccioli, had placed Byron’s letters 
| to herself in the hands of Lamartine, to be used at discretion, a quality, by 
|the way, which he never possessed. It is a canard, which Lamartine’ is 
| said to have set afloat himself, with what truth we know not, and by 
which he has certainly profited, if only by the advertisement which it has 
given to his forthcoming volume. So, at least, the Marchioness de Boissy- 
has asserted, and declared that she held Byron’s correspondence sacred, and 
intended to keep it secret—a laudable intention, which she is now violating 
| for a number of imaginable reasons, one of which may be to anticipate Lamar- 
tine, whose facts are frequently drawn from his fancy. At any rate, she is 
preparing a memoir, a biographical essay, or something of the kind, from 
which great things are expected. How the Marquis de Boissy, a whimsical 
and irate French senator, who, in wedding Byron’s chére amie, more than 
| wedded his dislike of England, views the biographical project, we are left to 

conjecture. An American or Englishman would hardly care to see his 
| spouse writing the life of his predecessor, but in France, we suppose, they 
| have changed all that. 








—John Thompson, a notable man among the wood-engravers of Eng- 
‘land, of whom he stood at the head for over half a century, died lately at 
' the good old age of eighty-one. The pupil of Branston, he was an asso¢iate 
of the late William Harvey, whose death preceded his own by a few weeke, 
many of whose drawings he engraved, as likewise those of Stothard, the 
most graceful and gentle of all England’s designers. He also engraved all 
the cuts in Mulready’s “ Vicar of Wakefield ” and the illustrations in Yar- 
rell’s works on natural history, besides Maclise’s Britannia on the Bank of 
England notes, and the postage-stamp designed by Mulready—cutting the 
last in relief in brass. Unlike too many of his profession, he never sub- 
sided into a mere manufacturer of blocks, but, from first to last, was an 
artist. He directed for some years the class of female students of wood- 
engraving of the Art School of South Kensington, and presented to the 
| South Kensington Museum a very valuable collection of illustrations of the 
| art of wood-engraving. 
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—The complete edition of the “ Works of Lord Macaulay,” edited by his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan, and recently published by the Longmans, contains 
a number of papers rejected by Lord Macaulay himself in his lifetime, the 
most noticeable of which are three articles on Mr. James Mill, the historian 
of British India, for writing which he afterwards made an apology ; an 
“Introductory Report on the Indian Penal Code,” and “ Notes on the In- 
dian Penal Code,” the results of his short residence in India; and two short 
poems of no especial merit. The edition, which is the fitst uniform one, is 
in eight handsome octavo volumes. 
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TOWLE'S HENRY V.* ‘ 


Mr. Tow & starts with an error on his very title-page. Henry the Fifth 
was not “heir of France,” as Mr. Towle himself is at particular pains to 
show. He points out the total want of title to the French crown in Edward 
the Third, who began the English quarrel for that crown; and then he 
makes it equally clear that if Edward the Third had possessed a title to that 
crown it would have descended not to Henry the Fifth, but to the Earl of 
March, in right of his descent from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who was third 
son of Edward the Third, while Henry the Fifth was descended from John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, a younger brother of Lionel of Clarence. 
Henry the Fifth reigned over England in virtue of his father’s successful 
usurpation of the English crown. That success which made a Henry the 
Fourth King of England out of a Duke of Lancaster who professed to seek 
only the possession of estates unjustly taken from him by Richard the 
Second, may have been good reason why all Englishmen, as lovers of order, 
should support the house of Lancaster; but it could not convey to Henry 
the Fifth a title to the crown of France. Had Henry the Fifth lived and 
completed the conquest of France, with Paris as the capital of his empire, 
he might have been called the “Conqueror,” as William the First is so 
called because of his success in obtaining the tlfone of England. “ What 
we call purchase, perquisitio,” says Blackstone, “ the feudists called conquest, 
conquisitio, both denoting any means of acquiring an estate out of the com- 
mon course of inheritance. And this is still the proper phrase in the law of 
Scotland, as it was among the Norman jurists, who styled the first purchaser 
(that is, him who brought the estate into the family which at present owns 
it) the conqueror, or conquereur, which seems to be all that was meant by 
the appellation which was given to William the Norman.” Henry the Fifth 
dad as good claim to the French throne as William of Normandy had to 
that ot England—that is, no claim at all; but if he had perfected the work 
which he began so well, he would have based his right to rule the French 
not on conquest, according to the common meaning of the word, but on his 
having entered into possession of his inheritance. All conquerors are fond 
of legitimacy, and usurping conquerors are particularly fond of it. Even 
Napoleon the First once astounded some of his counsellors by speaking of 
his “ unfortunate relative, Louis the Sixteenth ;” and he justified his use of 
the words by reference to his marriage to Marie Louise of Austria, who was 
a connection of Louis. The only reasons for calling Henry the Fifth “ Heir 
of France ” are to be found in the arrangement that was made that he should 
succeed Charles the Sixth as king of that country, which came to nothing, 
and depended for its worth upon the event of war ; and in his having been 
styled Heir and Regent of France in the records of the “Acts of the Privy 
Council,” which is of no more moment than the style of “ King of France,” 
which English sovereigns bore down almost to our day, or that of “ King of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem,” which Sardinian monarchs bore down to 1859. 

Mr. Towle makes some other slips. He speaks of John of Gaunt some- 
times as the second son of Edward the Third and at others as his third son. 
He was the fourth son of Edward the Third. The first four sons of Edward 
and Philippa were, Edward (the Black Prince), William (who died young), 
Lionel, and John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. This point is not so trivial 
a matter as at the first blush it appears to be, for out of this order of births 
grew that long and extraordinary civil conflict known as the Wars of the Roses 
—a conflict that never would have taken place had John of Gaunt been the 
second, or even the third, son of Edward the Third. Had he been the third 
son of that monarch he would have been heir presumptive of Richard the 
Second, and his son, Henry of Bolingbroke, would have succeeded to his 
place, and would have been entitled to the crown, failing heirs of Richard 
the Second. The Wars of the Roses would have been impossible had the 
Lancastrian branch of the royal house been founded by the third son of 
Edward the Third. And we need not tell any one who is acquainted with 
English history that those wars produced consequences which have clesely 
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affected all subsequent time, and that to an extent which it would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate. Seldom has it happened that the mere order in whieh 
princes were born has been attended with consequences so important as 
came from the circumstance that John of Gaunt was the junior of three of 
his brothers. 

Another mistake made by our author is in saying that “the only ground 
which Henry [the Fifth] could with the least reason take [that the Freneh 
crown was his] was that his father was the heir of an older [elder ?] brother 
of Edward the Second, by which claim, as we have seen, Bolingbroke sought 
to justify his usurpation.” We have seen nothing of the kind. Henry the 
Fourth was incapable of the absurdity of setting up a claim to the throne on 
the ground of descent from an elder brother of Edward the Second. What 
he did was this: He claimed the realm and crown of England because of 
his descent by right line of blood from Henry the Third, thus countenancing 
the story, known to be utterly unfounded, that Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 
son of Henry the Third, was the elder brother of Edward the First, but had 
been set aside in order to advance the latter. It was on his mother’s side 
that Henry the Fourth was descended from Edmund of Lancaster, and his 
claim to the crown would have been good could he have made it clear that 
Edmund of Lancaster was the eldest son of Henry the Third. It is strange 
that he never thought of this claim until after he had cbtained the crown 
through successful fraud, backed by powerful force, and that he did not ear- 
lier put it forward is enough to show its worthlessness when he uttered it on 
the occasion of taking the kingly offiee, after Richard’s deposition. The 
whole thing reminds us of an attempt that was made by Louis Philippe to 
show that he was legitimate King not of the French, but of France, be- 
cause he belonged to the old line! But if Yenry the Fourth had clearly 
made out that he reigned in right of his descent from Edmund of Lancaster, 
he would thereby have given up all right to the French throne ; for the 
claim of Edward the Third to that throne was based on his mother’s power 
to convey it to her son, and she was not born until the latter part of the 
reign of Edward the First. She was the wife of Edward the Second ; and 
if Henry the Fourth had been descended from a brother of her husband, 
such descent could have given to Henry the Fifth, his son, no pretence to 
reign over the French, even if every member of the French royal family 
had been dead, and if the Salique law had not prevailed in France. 

It is impossible to go back further than Edward the Third to find any ground 
for the Plantagenet claim to the French succession, unless we assume that a 
claim could have been set up in behalf of one of the descendants of Mar- 
guerite of France, second wife of Edward the First, and such claim would 
have been fatal to that of Edward the Third and of all other members of the 
English reigning family. Edward the Second, it may be added, had two 
elder brothers, but both died in childhood. In one place (p. 161) Mr. Towle 
states that Henry the Fifth’s mother died in 1404; a few pages furtaer on 
(169) he says she died in 1394, which is the correct date. If she had been 
alive in 1404 her husband must be considered “a moral bigamist,” for he 
sought the hand of Marie de Berri in 1398-9. Mr. Towle says that Henry 
the Fourth “ married Joan of Navarre, daughter of the King of Aragon,” in 
1405. Howa princess of Navarre could be a daughter of the King of Aragon 
he does not explain. The lady, who was widow of John, Duke of Brittany, 
was daughter of Charles le Mauvais, one of the most notoriously infamous 
characters of the fourteenth century, and she was a French, not a Spanish, 
princess. She married Henry the Fourth in 1402. Our author says that 
Henry the Fifth’s “ grandmother, the Duchess of Lancaster, died in the same 
year” that his mother died, 1394. .A Duchess of Lancaster died in 1394, but 
she was not Henry the Fifth’s grandmother. She was the Princess Con- 
stance of Castile, and no more grandmother of Henry the Fifth than was 
Catherine Swynford, John of Gaunt’s mistress, whom he married after 
Constance’s death. In telling a rather poor jest made by Henry the Fifth 
when he restored the Archbishop of Sens to his diocese, Mr. Towle so writes 
as to convey the droll impression that it was the practice of French prelates 
to marry in the fifteenth century, for he says that the archbishop “had been 
ousted of his diocese because of his Burgundian opinions, and had /eft his 
wife behind.” All that Henry meant by his words to the prelate was that he 
was wedded to his diocese. We have not a Gradgrindian devotion to facts, 
but we hold that when facts are supposed to be worth mentioning, they are 
worth mentioning correctly. 

In spite of these slips Mr. Towle’s volume has much merit. It is the best 
history of Henry the Fifth that we have, and the reign of that sovereign was 
a brilliant time because of Henry’s success in war. Henry was a great 
soldier; and had it been his fortune to live even as long as his father lived— 
and he died not much beyond middle life—he would have wrought greater 
changes in the course of Christendom than ever were accomplished by any 
sovereign ; but they would, we are convinced, have been injurious to man- 
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kind ; for they would have involved the disappearance of the English nation 
through Bngland’s absorption into a great French empire, and England is 
the very country whose degradation to a provincial position the world could 
have least afforded, her career as a nation having been more beneficial to 
humanity than that of any other country. But Henry died at about the 
same age that saw the end of the Macedonian Alexander, and his death was 
followed by great funeral games in which all that he had nominally gained 
was profitably lost. Mr. Towle has written his history with spirit, and the 
general effect of his work is good. It is rather too much in the manner of a 
eulogy to suit the strict requirements of historical criticism, and some of his 
endeavors to excuse Henry’s proceedings on certain occagions are far-fetched. 
He cannot, for instance, expect his readers to believe that Henry was ani- 
mated by a desire to bestow on the French the blessings of order when he 
invgded their country and cut so many of their throats. This is to apply 
the ideas of the nineteenth century to the fifteenth century, which is what 
Mr. Towle fairly protests against when speaking of Henry's treatment of the 
Lollards. It is to make a Napoleon the Third of the Fifth Henry, whereas 
the English King looked upon France in a very different light from that in 
which the French Emperor looks upon Mexico. The two monarchs resemble 
one another in nothing but selfishness. Ten years hence our author will 
smile over some portions of his work, and probably he will recast it. The 
faults it has, it is easy to see, are such as proceed from inexperience. It 
seldom happens that a young man can write history as it should be written, 
because he lacks that knowledge of life which is the key to human motives, 
The more an historian has had to do with affairs, the better will he write of 
those affairs in which others were actors; and experience in affairs can come 
only with years. Mr. Towle cannot be classed with great historians, but we 
fairly can say that this work affords ample evidence that there is in him the 
material of which historians are made, with the assistance of study, experi- 
encepand reflection. 


eee Qa O——— 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON.* 


Mr. Rrves’s work, of which the second volume has just been issued 
after an interval of several years from the publication of the first, would be 
more satisfactory were it either a history or a biography, rather than a 
mixture of both. We want larger sketches of the nation, its leaders, its, 
classes, and its interests, to be entirely satisfied with the work as a historical 
one, while to be fully biographical, it ought to enter into a_great variety of 
details, personal and Jocal, without which we can form no familiar acquaint- 
ance with any man. We fear that the form in which Mr. Rives has cast his 
labors will interfere with their merited effect. 

At the same time, we may remember that the first volume contains a 
good deal that is personal to Mr. Madison, while the second treats of a period 
in his life during which he was almost exclusively a public man. From 
the beginning of 1785, when this volume opens, to the end of 1788, where it 
closes, Mr. Madison was nét only absorbed in, but we may say identified 
with, the formation of the Constitution. To this great transaction he de- 
voted himself with an earnestness certainly not surpassed and perhaps not 
equalled in any of his contemporaries. He toiled or rested, rejoiced or la- 
mented, hoped or feared, according to the movements of the nation in de- 
siring or avoiding, accepting or rejecting, a new frame of government. It 
was his one predominant object, and to write his biography during these 
four years is necessarily to write the history of the Constitution. 

Jefferson spoke of him as “the main pillar” of the Constitution in the 
convention then about to decide upon its ratification by Virginia. He had 
been its main pillar not only from the moment it began to rise, but from the 
time in which its uncertain foundations were laid. Thirty-four years old 


in 1785, Madison, 
“ Starting in his fervent prime, 
Did first lead forth that enterprise sublime.” 


Not that it owed its original design to him, but that, cherished in the 
patriotic purposes of all far-sighted Americans, it entered upon its earliest 
practical, movements under the guidance of Madison. As we read Mr. 
Rives’s volume, and follow the efforts there related, it comes home to us 
once more that, if it can be said of any man, it can be said of James Madison, 
that he was the Father of the Constitution. 

A summary of his claims to so august a title will be the most effectual 
analysis of the volume before us : 

1. It was on Madison’s motion in the Virginia House of Delegates, early 
in 1785, that commissioners from that State were appointed to confer with 
others from Maryland on the jurisdiction of the two States over the waters 
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of the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay. He was one of the commissioners. 
They met at Alexandria and the neighboring Mt. Vernon in the month of 
March, and at Madison’s suggestion, as he afterwards affirmed, they decided 
to recommend to their respective States a commercial compact by which the 
disturbances hitherto affecting their trade might be removed. Maryland 
adopted the recommendation on condition that Pennsylvania and Delaware 
should be invited to join in the projected compact. The assent of Virginia, 
though given unconditionally, was delayed by the introduction of another 
scheme into her Assembly. 

2. This was a resolution instructing the ,Virginia delegates in Congress 
to propose “a general regulation of the commerce of the United States.” 
Madison was the advocate of this resolution, and when it fell into danger 
of being rendered ineffectual by certain qualifications, he prepared a sub- 
stitute, which he induced one of his colleagues to offer, lest his own proposal 
of it should excite unnecessary opposition, to the effect that commissioners 
should be appointed from all the States “to consider how far a uniform 
system in their commercial regulations may be necessary to their common 
interest and permanent harmony.” This was finally adopted by the Legis. 
lature in January, 1786, and Madison was appointed one of the Virginia 
commissioners. 

3. At their instance the convention was summoned to meet at Annapolis 
in the following September. Five States only being represented, the con- 
vention broke up, as Madison wrote beforehau® “ with the recommendation 
of another time and place and an intimation of the expediency of extending 
the plan to other defects of the confederation.” ‘To carry this larger pur- 
pose into effect, an address was prepared by Hamilton, of New York, which, 
after being modified by the influence of the Virginia delegates, and, there- 
fore, of Madison, recommended a convention to be held at Philadelphia in 
the ensuing month of May, “to take into consideration the situation of the 
United States” and “to devise such further provisions as shall appear neces- 
sary to render the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union.” a 

4. The report from Annapolis being presented to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, Madison introduced the act of Nov. 9, 1786, under which Virginia 
took the lead in appointing delegates to the Philadelphia convention. If his 
labors had ended with securing the passage of that noble act, they would 
have placed him among the very foremost of those who prepared the way 
of the Constitution. 

5. The next great service he performed was in uniting with others to 
persuade Washington to accept the appointment of a delegate to the con- 
vention. The correspondence between the two shows the importance 
which Washington attached to Madison’s opinion in regard to his accept- 
ing the appointment. Madison himself was one of the delegates from Vir- 
ginia. 

6. He made all possible preparations for the duty before him. He drew 
up several papers, one on the great confederations of ancient and modern 
times, another on the constitutional history of England and other European 
states, and another still on “The Vices of the Political System of the 
United States.” He wrote elaborate letters to Jefferson, then in Paris ; to 
Randolph, governor of Virginia; and to Washington, upon the work before 
the approaching convention, setting forth what he afterwards termed “the 
earliest sketch on paper of a constitutional government for the Union.” 
Thus prepared to bear his part in the national council, he brought with him 
a wise and discriminating zeal, which rendered him one of the most useful as 
well as influential members of the convention. In addition to all his regular 
duties, he took upon himself the charge of recording with his own hand the 
proceedings of the assembly, concerning which our knowledge would now 
be sadly insufficient but for his laborious report. Mr. Curtis, in his “ His- 
tory of the Constitution,” while regarding Madison’s labors as far more 
arduous than those of any other delegate, is disposed to consider his great- 
est service as having consisted in meeting the objections to a want of power 
in the convention to form a wholly new frame of government. But Mr. 
Rives brings out in full relief the variety of Madison’s services and the in- 
estimable value of his suggestions woncerning almost every portion of the 
Constitution. Few-if any of his colleagues could have filled his place had 
he left it. Nor can we recail the difficulties of the convention, or the fre- 
quent hazards of its separating without having done its work, without a 
thrill of pain at the thought of what might have happened but for the 
calm, unwearied endeavors of Madison to bring those momentous delibera- 
tions to a peaceful issue. _ 

7. As soon as the sessions of the convention were over he took his seat 
in Congress, and bent his efforts to induce that body to fulfil its office in 
bringing the Constitution before the people. His correspondence, long ago 
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Washington’s writings, shows the magnitude of Madison’s Congressional 
services to the Constitution. 

8. He was at the same time the champion of the Constitution before the 
nation. Hamilton and Jay had been writing in its behalf under the signa- 
ture of “ A Citizen of New York,” when they invited Madison to join them, 
and on his doing so the articles that followed were signed “ Publius,” and 
addressed to the people of the United States. Madison’s part in the Feder- 
alist is of singular value, and, as it has been underestimated at times, Mr. 
Rives has done well in stating and proving its importance. 

9. The best part of the volume under review is that which describes 
Madison’s support of the Constitution in the Convention of Virginia. To 
the decision of this body, for’ reasons generally known, the country looked 
with an unusual selicitude. ‘It is worthy of remark,” wrote Madison to 
Jefferson at the close of 1787, “that in Virginia, where the mass of the 
people have been so much accustomed to be guided by their rulers on all 
new and intricate questions, they should on the present, which certainly 
surpasses the judgment of the greater part of them, not only go before, but 
contrary to their most popular leaders ; and the phenomenon is the more 
wonderful, as a popular ground is taken by all the adversaries of the new 
Constitution.” At the head of these adversaries, and the most popular 
among them all, was Patrick Henry, the fervent leader, the commanding 
orator, and, we must add, the unprincipled public man. He rested his op 
position to the Constitution as much upon its preamble, which declared it to 
be ordained by the people, as upon any single point, but he was constantly 
declaiming against all its principal provisions. Madison, and Madison 
alone, met him at every turn in the debate—now upon a general question, 
now upon a question of detail, always ready, always thorough, always the 
master of the situation. An eye-witness, writing as late as 1857, says: 








“The impressions made by the powerful arguments of Madison and the 
overwhelming eloquence of Henry can never fade from my mind. I thought 
hem almost supernatural. They seemed raised up by Providence, each in 
his way, to produce great results: the one by his grave, dignified, and irre- 
sistible arguments to convince and enlighten mankind; the other by his 
brilliant and enrapturing eloquence to lead whithersoever he would. a 
They were both, at all times, great and interesting; but the convention 
yielded gradually to the convincing and irresistible arguments of Madison, 
and adopted the Constitution. 

It was Chief-Justice Marshall who, on being asked which of all the pub- 
lic speakers he had ever heard was the most eloquent, replied thus: “If elo- 
quence includes persuasion by convincing, Mr. Madison was the most elo- 
quent of all.” 

Such is a mere outline of the exertions which Mr. Rives has described 
with an accuracy and a reverence which leave little to be desired from any 
other writer. He does not neglect the collateral questions in which Madison 
interested himself, some of which, like the navigation of the Mississippi, had 
an immediate bearing upon the adoption of the Constitution. Nor does he 
pass by, though we wish he had dwelt upon them more, the personal occu- 
pations and tastes of Madison, his legal studies and writings, his enquiries 
into population, his interest in natural history and the observation of the 
world around him. Mr. Rives writes with clearness and dignity, though his 
expressions are sometimes overstrained, and we miss the charms of a simpler 
style. He implies that the volume was written before the outbreak of civil 
war, and takes occasion to express, in language highly honorable to him, 
“the sincere and sanguine hope that, with the re-establishment of peace, the 
system founded by our wise and virtuous ancestors will quietly revert to its 
original principles and beneficent operation, and continue to vindicate to 
future ages and the enlightened judgment of the world the comprehensive 
statesmanship and enlarged and noble patriotism in which it was conceiy. <1.” 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FOR SOHOOLS.* 


Wat no branch of study can lay claim to a more absorbing interest 
or a greater practical importance, we are yet without a work upon human 
anatomy and physiology at once popular and scientific, sufficiently untech- 
nical to be understood by an intelligent schoolboy, and sufficiently full to 
answer the questions every such boy will ask. This lack is chargeable to 
the public indifference ; and we have only to be awake to this necessity to 
give physiology a place in our schools as firmly established as that won but 
recently by chemistry or physics. 

The urgency of the need was a measure of the interest with which we 
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hailed an effort to meet it, such as the work below named seemed to indi- 
cate. To the eye the book is attractive. Type, paper, and binding are of the 
| best ; the illustrations are profuse, and mostly accurate and well executed— 
most of those, at least, which we recognize as borrowed from the “ Physi- 
ology” of Professor J. W. Draper (pére). Closer examination compels a 
suspicion that the title-page hardly reveals the author’s full scope and pur- 
pose ; that, under the modest guise of an instructor of youth, he is seeking 
to undermine the old towers of orthodox medicine, and spring strange 
heresies upon an unwary public. To this idea the arrangement of the work 
gives some color; for while many topics of grave moment are lightly 
touched upon, we find several lectures devoted to the reproduction, in extenso, 
of the author’s inaugural thesis upon the origin of urea, and certain papers 
upon the lungs and skin. Again, in iecture twenty-eight, the liver is dis- 
posed of in half a page, and six pages are given to Professor Henry Drap®r’s 
inaugural thesis upon the spleen. Now, although we would be far from 


the fairness of promulgating them through a channel so foreign to the pro- 
fession. Weare thus forced to believe (and a remark in the preface confirms 
us) that it is for medical “ schools” the work is intended ; and as the latest 
contribution to science, we invite our readers to a taste of its quality. 

Upon the various moot points of physiology the author’s views are clearly 
pronounced. Many questions which have been lately agitated are at last 
definitely settled, commonly, indeed, with no intimation that they had ever 
been in dispute ; others that we had deemed long since at rest are revived, 
with such change of form and feature as, doubtless, befits a resurrection. To 
the latter class we shall confine our extracts. Even the worn-out field of 
descriptive anatomy, which has been tilled for so many years that one would 
think it might now lie fallow, is made to yield rich harvests of unimagined 
fruits. It is the more to be regretted that our experimenter should consign 
to waste whole tracts as here: ‘‘ The muscles of the fore-arm are all small, 
and do not give any special marks or contours ; we must, therefore, 
leave the description of them to more extended works.” It is a satisfaction, 
however, that if selection must be made, it should be guided by so just a 
criterion. It is manifest, from a careful study of these new developments, 
that our old notions are all at fault. For instance, when told that “all ani- 
mals are provided with a more or less perfect skeleton” (p. 9), we are at a 
loss whether to assign the jelly-fishes to the vegetable or the mineral king- 
dom. The proposition that “the ribs are curved upon themselves so as to 
form an arc of a Circle” (p. 19), seems to imply that a new system of -geom- 
etry awaits us, and our classification is set all awry by the discovery that the 
bones of the foot “ all belong to the order of long bones” (p. 22). We would 
refer enquirin ganatomists to Figure 42 and the accompanying descriptions as 
particularly rich in the new discoveries. Some others of the original figures 
are sadly puzzling, especially where the text fails to enlighten us upon their 
peculiarities. On the other hand, where the figures seem clear, the novel 
names perplex us, as, for instance, when an artery familiar as the posterior 
temporal is termed “ the maxillary” (p. 86). 

Upon the blood and its circulation much light is thrown. That the clot 
“ floats in the serum” (p. 71) is a fact which, in these days of rare blood-let- 
ting, we might have waited long to discover. It is interesting to know, too, 
that “the ventricles, and especially the left, force the blood into the arteries,” 
ete. (p. 78). But why dally with such trifles when the following is before 
us: “The sounds of the heart are caused by the passage of the blood through 
the valves and their sudden closure. The auricles at the base con- 
tract at the same moment ; the sound produced is represented by 
the syllable /ubb. This is foilowed by the contraction of the ventricles, 
which also move together, and produce a sound represented by the syllable 
tupp, shorter, quicker, and sharper than that produced by the auricles?” 
(p. 81). Physical diagnosis must, henceforward, abate its pretensions to cer- 
tainty ; for it is founded upon the notion—thus made obsolete—that neither 
“the passage of the blood through the valves,” nor yet the action of the 
auricles, is accompanied, in health, by any appreciable sound. The author 





adopts what we may call the chemical theory of the circulation, making the 


| capillaries the chief agency concerned, as opposed to the mechanical theory, 
| where the heart is considered the great motive power. Suggested by the 
earlier physiologists, that theory has been elaborated by Prof. J. W. Draper, 
| who has supported it by many strong arguments. But it was reserved for 


| his disciple to assert that “direct experiment has shown that the force ex- 
/erted by that organ [the heart] is not sufficient to propel the blood through 


the capillaries ” (p. 91). 


The lectures upon the nervous system and the special senses give a faint 
outline of Professor J. W. Draper's remarkably ingenious, though fanciful, 
We have also such new facts as that the sense of taste “is situ- 
ated in the tongue and not in the palate” (p. 182). We must entreat an ex- 


questioning the value of the experiments here embodied, we might doubt. 
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position of the system of logic by which, from the established premises that | adventurous life may possess greater charms than a sensation novel with 
the blood gains cholesterine in passing through the brain and loses it in | the — 5 pany Leg — re very hag mag ——o it is 4 
3 age , Pi Ree ; ag Bat) easy thing for any one with a soul above weak desires for accidents, mys' 
passing through the liver, the conclusion is deduced that this element of | ries, and catastrophes to allow his pen to “tell a simple story simply ”—and 
the bile is produced by the liver for the supply of the brdin. |of course entertainingly. But a successful “simple story” requires some- 
Part third embraces hygiene. Gastronomy is discussed philosophically, | thing more to produce it than a mere contempt of plot. It is not, as Mr. 
mythologically, historically, and etymologically. We learn that “ breakfast | — by => — — - a, a nash. ootaeen ‘a 
: ae a : a ae ? og | Lt is nota mass of worthless details like these. Butit isa work of the highest 
should, as its name signifies, be emall in quantity ;? and that J upiter Was | ort, requirin g, except perhaps from the few whom genius inspires, hard labor 
amorous because he was fed on goat 8 milk. W e are taught that fish makes and most courageous immolation of pa of manuscript that are almost 
a people prolific (Malthusians, ponder!) and ase initiated into the mysteries enough. It is very easy to despise Mrs. Southworth, but very difficult to 
of caviare and crammed capons. Epicures take comfort in the reflection | ee Se — me any charg —- pneu of little, 
ap apa a ‘ar einee it ja eajq | Prettyish, namby-pamby stories, who fancy that a love of fine scenery, or a 
that the flesh of the latter has a higher nutritious power, since it is said | superior taste for poetry, or a flow of language, or a devotion to certain un- 
that one ounice of fat meat will furnish an amount of nutriment equal to! ~zsual or dffficult authors, has qualified them so to do; who of these, we 
that obtained from four ounces of lean meat.” But while complacently | ask, can place his or her own lucubrations beside “Cranford” and not be 
meditating upon the good dinners we shall hereafter enjoy, in pursuance of | struck by the difference between a simplicity pregnant with thought and a , 











this novel doctrine, we are brought up against another of the new style 
syliogisms: Major premise, above; minor, on p. 25, wherein it is shown 
that the whité flesh of birds owes its color to fatty degeneration ; conclusion 
(p. 289): “ The flesh of birds whose meat is dark is much more nutritious 
than that of the white-fleshed birds.” The pages glow with the fires of pent- 
up knowledge, but we have space only for the closing injunction, which for 
clearness, conciseness, and cogency must stand unequalled: “ Habit is the 
most powerful of all agents in its effect not only on the digestive, but also 
on the other systems of the body. It should, therefore, be cultivated to as 
great an extent as possible, for the body quickly accommodates itself to any 
given duty, and accomplishes a definite amount of work with far greater 
ease when it is accustomed to it ”’ (p. 247). 
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The Origin and Antiquity of Physical Man Seientijically Considered. Prov- | 
ing man to have been contemporary with the mastodon; detailing the his- | 
tory of his development from the domain of the brute, and dispersion by | 
great waves of emigration from Central Asia. By Hudson Tuttle, author of | 
“ Arcana of Nature,” etc. (Boston: William White & Co. 1866. 12mo, 
pp. 258.)—There has never been a time when our knowledge of the ancient | 
history of man was increasing with anything like the same rapidity as at | 
present. Several independent branches of enquiry are successfully exploring | 
the darkness of the past. LanguageJis yielding results to ethnology the | 
possibility of which was unsuspected but a few years since. Archeology is | 
finding, even in the well-explored soil of Europe, abundant remains of a | 
period and a mode of life unapproached by the oldest human traditions. The | 
geologists discover bones of men and rude implements, which can have | 
been fashioned only by men’s hands, in such situations and with such neigh- | 
bors that we are threatened witha total overthrow of the hitherto prevailing | 
views respecting the age of our race as a member of creation. The zoGlo- | 
gists are making the development theory, which has been the laughing-stock 
of more than one generation, a matter no longer to be dismissed with a 
shrug and a word of contempt. All these are most promising lines of! 
investigation, whose development is to be watched with the highest interest, | 
and from which we shall derive, by-and-bye, results both definite and satis- | 
factory. But they are at present in such an inchoate state as makes them | 
hard to deal with by one not thoroughly and specially versed in them, 
and particularly hard to treat conjointly and comprehensively. At the | 
same time, with a not unnatural impatience, men are hastening to 
sum up their results; to close the case and pronounce judgment before | 
the evidence is half in, or the advocates have made their final pleas. | 
Knowing something of one department, or, at second hand, a little | 
of them all, they try to combine their various results, or to construct already | 
a natural history of man. Thus Max Miiller, in his last lectures on lan- | 
guage, in a “ note on words for fir, oak, and beech,” attempts to fit together | 
the linguistic and archeological chronologies, and makes an egregious fail- | 
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simplicity pregnant with vapor? 

Mr. Smith has a nice eye for the mise en scene, and if his characters o 
fulfilled his good intentions, they would make a charming group poner 
well-painted Hebridesian background. But it is one thing to mean to have 
a “strong cast,” and another thing to have one. There is something 
almost painful in being able to distinguish so plainly an author’s plan for 
the development of character through the flimsy screen of bad work. To 
see the poor puppets ticketed off, as it were, and struggling to accomplish their 
originality, piquancy, pathos, humor, or whatever else was set down for 
them, and never succeeding, gives the reader an uncomfortable sense of 
connection with a huge scheme of affectation ; or as if he had got intoa 
world where the people had been born not quite finished, and were trying 
to finish themselves. : 


The Shadow of Christianity ; or, The Genesis of the Christian State. A 
Treatise for the Times, by the Author of the “Apocatastasis.” (Hurd & 
Houghton, New York ; E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston.)—The true state, accord- 
ing to ofr author, or a genuine democracy, is possible only as an incident of 
Christianity, and will be in vain sought after by or among any people ac- 
knowledging a different faith. From this formula, for which the argument 
is strong enough, though lacking, it is evident, the support of a complete 
illustration in the government of any country, the author proceeds to lay 
down principles with which the American republic must yet square itself 
before it can resemble the church, whose legitimate offspring it is. He sees 
a great many equal laws which are very unequal in their operation and 
effects, especially those which relate to property; and he would have the 
state limit the accumulation of wealth. In the same view he advocates legal- 
izing the eight-hour system, though the inequalities of a statute of this sort 
are too palpable to need pointing out. He would have society protect the 
individual farmer or mechanic against capital by reserving his homestead or 
house from liability to debt, and the former against himself by restrictin 
him from selling any less than the whole of the homestead thus reserved. 
In short, our author is a very vigorous protectionist, and challenges political 
economy to mortal combat for the heresy of competition. Of course, we 


| cannot join him in this absurd tilt at a science which is nothing if not demo- 
| cratic, and which has taught the world that the riches and power of nations 


are contained in the well-being, intelligence, and industry of the masses. 
Nor can we, while agreeing with many of his propositions, help believing 
that, in reasoning out the remainder d@ priori, Adam Smith would have been 
a much safer starting-point than the Golden Rule. 


The Alhambra, Wolfert’s Roost, and Other Papers. 


: By Washington 
Irving. (G@. P. Putnam, Hurd & Houghton, New 


ork.)—These are two 
They are not 
only adapted to adorn the shelves of any library, but are of a most commo- 
dious size and shape for the hand of the reader. The second contains, be- 


sides the leading sketch, a variety of others, short and appertaining to many 


lands. Those made in Paris in 1825 are particularly pleasant reading for 
their observations on national characteristics. 


Venus of Milo. Drawn by T. Hovenden. Photographed by Gellatly & 





ure. Thus an English clergyman, named Heath, in a paper (reported in full, ; Lecky, (Edward Dechaux, Jr., 653 Broadway, New York.)—Few persons, 
as “highly interesting,” in the London “ Reader” of Jast December) present- | 0n first glancing at this photograph, would detect that it was not taken from 
ed to that sapient body, the Anthropological Society, endeavors to explain | 2 plaster cast of the great original. In fact, it copies a very skilful production 
Grimm’s law respecting the mutation of consonants in German by the aid | of the crayon, correct in the general proportions, and conscientious in details, 
of anthropoid apes and “kitchen-middens,” and produces oneof the most | even to the slightest dint that mars the beautiful figure. The face alone 
exquisitely absurd and ludicrous theories, perhaps, that was ever seriously | does not quite satisfy us, but it does not spoil the tout ensemble. The mount- 
brought before a learned body. The work before us belongs in the same | ing is in the best of taste. 
class. Mr. Tuttle attempts to grasp a subject greatly beyond his powers, - ec 

tare pe such success as might be expected. Weak and pretentious, | BOOKS REOEIVED. 

is the general impression left by it upon the reader. It is well meant, liberal | os ; 

in tone, and shows extensive reading ; but is superficial and uncritical, mix- A Eye gy By gg yt, pln te Beene 5 nto yy “Willan M. 
ing valuable facts with unwarranted assumptions and unfounded theories, | Franklin, New York. : 
and truths well established with unsafe deductions from insufficient data ; | E THE soon —) hey ayy jee CROMWELL AND His FRIENDS FoR NEw 
and it shows misapprehensions of every kind, from those of most funda- | p.Giapp & ———— ee and Historical and Genealogical Register.] 
mental consequence down to such trifles as the writing of gener@ as would- MACKENZIE’S TEN THOUSAND RECEIPTS IN ALL THE USEFUL AND Domestic ARTS. 
be plural of genera! It is no credit to American scholarship, and can only 


> 





| es Edition. T. Ellwood Zell, em oy 
“Sacha a pale “er a H RIFTINGS FROM THE STREAM OF LirE. A Collection of Fugitive P > 
add to the obscurity which it would fain relieve. |Blizabeth Bogart. “Hurd & Houghton, New York: E. P, Dutton & Co., Boston. By 
- . . én | HE LEMPORAL ISSION OF THE HOLY GHOST; OR, REASON AND Ki e 

Miss Oona McQuarrie. A sequel to “ Alfred Hagart’s Household.” By | Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster,—AN EIRENICON, IN A Lurren 70 a 
Alexander Smith. (Ticknor & Fields, Boston.}—The most serious charge | AUTHOR or “THE CuristTiaAN YEAR.” By E. B. Pusey, D.D.—STONEWALL Jackson. 
that we have against “ Miss Oona McQuarrie” is that, being the sequel to | A Military Biography, ee ete nee tae? “Ate Moten Coche, secupemy et 

n | . . D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
another _book, it would seem as if we ought to read that other book before EccENTRIC PERSONAGES. By W. Russell, LL.D. American News Company, New 
poss jedement upon its supplement. But we plead to have taken all of | aay A By J.T. Trowbrid Ticknor & Fields. Bo 
“ Miss’ Oona” with much fidelity, and every one knows that floating island X SRLER. By-0. <. SEOW eee. Saeeoe elds, Boston. 
ri tHE F » Mrs. Em . EN. ron 

cannot be eaten for ever. Mr. Smith seems to belong to a class of persons & Panne Philadelphia, —_ oy SE, ee - SB Be 
who very correctly believe that a “plain unvarnished tale” of every-day un-| = Dtary: 1863, 64, °65, By Adam Gurowski. W, H. & O. H. Morrison, Washington 
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Science. 


SOCIENTIFIO NOTES. 


It has always been hard to get homogeneous glass for optical purposes, 
especially for the object-glasses of large telescopes. A glass suitable for the 
use of the optician must be entirely unaffected by.exposure to the air and to 
moisture, and it must be free from bubbles and veins, even the minutest. 
The optician selects his glass with the greatest care, yet it not unfrequently | 
happens that a costly instrument, when completed, proves unfit for use. It | 
has therefore been a problem of great practical importance to discover some | 
method of preliminary examination, which should-reveal the slightest irreg- | 
ularities of refracting power in the glass before attempting to employ it in 

‘the construction of a first-class optical instrument. | 

The investigation of this problem has led Dr. Toepler, of Poppelsdorf, | 
Germany, to the invention of an instrument which not only meets the 
wants of the optician, but promises also to be of high scientific value as a | 
means of research, since it enables us to detect the slightest variations from | 
perfect homogeneity in any transparent medium. The principle is easily ex. | 
plained. If the rays of light radiating from a brilliant point are brought to | 
a focus by a perfect convex lens, the image formed will be itself a point ; but 
any imperfection in the lens or any lack of homogeneity in the medium | 
through which the rays are transmitted from their source to the image, will | 
cause some of these rays to vary from their normal course and to fall outside | 
of the image. If the eye be placed just beyond the focus, looking towards 
the lens, we shall see the lens itself as an intensely luminous disc, joo bright 
to admit of any perception of slight irregularities. If now a small, opaque 
screen be placed at the focus, in such a way as just to cut off the image with- 
out covering the pupil of the eye, it is evident that the rays which fall just 
outside the image will strike upon the pupil, and thus become visible. The | 
illuminated disc will disappear, but every imperfection in it will remain vis- 
ible in its true form and extent. If the deviation of the rays has been caused | 
not by imperfections in the lens itself but by irregular refractions in the air, 
we shall see the irregularities of structure which have caused such refrac- | 
tions, be they waves of condensation or of rarefaction. 

Constructed on the above principle, but naturally somewhat more com- | 
plicated in form to make it convenient and accurate in use, Dr. Toepler’s in- | 
strument has led to some very interesting experiments. The phenomena of | 
the diffusion of gases into one another, which have been so much studied 
without ever having been seen, are now made visible. Hydrogen and car- 
bonie acid gases, evolved in the cold, instantly diffuse themselves into the , 
surrounding air, as the bubbles of liquid containing them burst. In Dr. ! 
Toepler’s apparatus each bursting bubble seems a flash of lightning. Ordi- 
nary illuminating gas diffuses iteelf more slowly and fooks like a solid bril- 
liant rod of glass. A most extraordinary effect is seen when warm bodies 
are introduced between the lens and the eye, owing to the waves of air rare- 
fied by heat which they produce. The bodies appear to be covered with | 
lambent flames. The head of a man appears enveloped in sheets of flame, | 
streaming upwards to the height of several feet. The spontaneous evapora- | 
tion of liquids may also be seen. Ether vapors are denser than air, and | 
hence are seen to flow over the sides of the vessel like molten lava. Alcohol | 
is seen to evaporate rapidly even at 32° F.; but to make the evaporation of | 
water visible a temperature of from 80° to 85° F. is required. 

Perhaps the most curious and interesting of all the results as yet ob- 
tained by this instrument is that by it sound is made visible. Theoreti- 
cally, the waves of sound, being waves of rarefaction and of condensation, | 
ought to be rendered visible by the instrument, but the overcoming of the | 
practical difficulties of the experiment, owing to great velocity of the waves, | 
required no little ingenuity. By the employment of the instantaneous light | 

of the electric spark, Dr. Toepler was enabled to see the spheroidal wave of | 
sound, and to observe its reflection. This is literally making sound 
visible. | 

The instrument has also been employed in the investigation of the phe- 
nomena accompanying the passage of the electric spark through the air, 
but the interesting results obtained do not admit of intelligible description 
without the aid of engraved illustrations. 
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FINANOIAL REVIEW. 
NATION OFFICE, Saturday Evening, 
March 17, 1866. t 

No further decline in gold has taken place since we last wrote. The 
price has fluctuated between 129} and 1514, closing this evening at 1294. 
Foreign exchange has fallen to 1073 and 108 for bankers’ sterling, owing in 
some degree to the advance in U, 8. securities abroad, and in some degree 
to reshipments of foreign produce for which there is no market here. Gov- 
ernment has sold no more gold, and the resolution introduced into the Sen- 
ate on 13th inst. by Senator Sherman, together with the defeat of the loan 
bill on the 16th, has encouraged the bulls io buy for a reaction. It is not too 
amuch to say that Mr. Sherman’s resolution is the most extraordinary of the 
many extraordinary performances in Congress during the present session, 
John Sherman is one of the leading men in Congress. He was chairman 
of the House Committee of Ways and Means for two years. On Mr. Lin. 
coln’s election, his name was pressed before the President for the Treasury De- 
partment, and he narrowly eseaped being selected. In the Senate, he is sec. 
ond only to Mr. Fessenden. It Was this senator who, on the 13th, introduced 
into the Senate a joint resolution deciaring that “the aggregate outstanding 
United States notes, not bearing interest and including fractional currency, 
shall not be diminished below four hundred and twenty millions; that all 
surplus in the Treasury exceeding forty millions in coin and forty millions 
of currency shall be promptly applied to the payment of accruing indebted- 
ness and to the purchase or payment of the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States ; but the amount of interest-bearing legal tender notes shalj 
not be diminished by payment or conversion at a rate exceeding five millions 
per month.” 

It is but plain truth to say that this resolution contemplates the perman_ 
ent inauguration of the paper money system in this country, and the indefin. 
ite postponement of a resumption of specie payments. It would take 
thirty-six years, at this rate, to redeem the interest-bearing legal tender 
alone. The resolution ought to have been entitled “a plan to degrade per- 
manently the United Statescurrency.” There are those in Wall Street who, 
having watched Congressional matters pretty closely for the past few years, 

. charge that this resolution was merely introduced for effect, and that it was 
designed to assist some of the cliques in stocks which are managed by friends 
of Mr.Sherman. Such scandalous insinuations deserve no consideration. But 
it cannot be denied that the resolution has greatly pained those who are friends 
equally of Senator Sherman and of a sound currency. Unless we begin to 
contract now, we never can. The revenue is now largely in excess of the 
expenditure, taxes are being honestly paid, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, by a re-adjustment and diminution of the present revenue charges, 





a still larger income may be secured during the year 1866-7. The single 
disability under which we labor is that our money is worth 25 to 88 per cent. 
less than the money of other nations ; that it is fluctuating and uncertain 
in value, and that it has the practical effect of converting évery kind of 
business into gambling. Now honest differences may exist among loyal 
men with regard to the means to be used for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. One man may recommend a speedier method than another. One 
man may urge periodical funding loans; another, such loans as the con- 
dition of the money market may justify. Mr. Hooper wants the interest. 
bearing legal tender first eliminated from the volume of the currency ; Sec- 
retary McCulloch would reduce the plain legal tender as soon. But no man 
in all the country, except a few speculators in produce, real estate, stocks, 
and gold, wants to perpetuate the present system of a fluctuating, depreciated 
currency—save only John Sherman, of Ohio. It is not very likely that his 
views will command adherents enough to secure their adoption by Congress. 
But we shall be much mistaken if this unfortunate resolution do not here- 
after prove a grave stumbling-block fin the career of the gifted senator 
from Ohio. 

The defeat of the Loan bill in Congress by a majority of two does not 
discourage the friends of a sound currency. Whether the vote on the bill 
in its present shape be reconsidered or,no, it is considered quite feasible so to 
amend it as to satisfy the objections of many members who voted against it, 
not from any unwillingness to contract the currency, but because they dis- 
liked some of its minor features. A majority of business men disapprove of 
the inordinate power conferred by the bill upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; were this feature modified, it would, doubtless, command many votes 
which were registered against it on the 13th. There are many men in Congress, 
and among them probably must be ranked Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
who are opposed to contraction tn toto, on the ground that the transition 
period preceding resumption would necessarily involve commercial and in- 
dustrial distress. But it is not likely that this class of persons constitutes a 
majority of the body. The views of the West will probably in the main be 
found to concur with those of Mr. Wentworth, of Chicago, while Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. Morrill, and Mr. Raymond may fairly be presumed to speak for the East 
and the commercial interests. A few days, however, now will settle the 
question. ; 

Stagnation continues to be the leading feature of all the merchandise 
markets. Even those articles of foreign growth which are exclusively sold 
for gold—such as hides, tea, sugar, coffee, spices, etc.—are as dull and as 
hard‘of sale at the decline as they were before it occurred. Dry goods, pro- 
duce, and breadstuffs are quite inanimate. No one buys except “ from hand 
to mouth.” No one can tell for a certainty what the policy of Congress 
may be. Should it favor contraction, a further heavy fall in gold, goods, 
produce, breadstuffs, and stocks will be inevitable. Should it stop short of 
contraction, gold and all other articles will quickly rebound from the recent 
depression. Holders generally quote Mr. Sherman’s resolution, and argue 
that expansion is still the order of the day. Buyers are confident that, 
notwithstanding all the talk about no contraction, Congress will at last 
adopt substantially Mr. McCulloch’s views. Pending the debate between 
the two hostile parties, business stagnates and money accumulates in Wall 
street. Though first-class business paper can be bonght at 8 to 9 per 
cent. per annum, call loans are 5 to 6 per cent, No man dares to embark 
his means in enterprises requiring time for their development. Thus no 
new factories are being erected, no new mines opened, no new railroads in 
progress, no increase of manufactures contemplated, no development of the 
national resources attempted; but money is flowing into Wall Street to be 
lent on call to the idle speculators of the Stock Exchange, for the purpose 
of cornering stocks and assisting the shrewd schemers of that meridian to 
saddle unsuspecting outsiders with unproductive railway shares at a high 
price. This state of things will naturally continue until Congress shall 
have fixed definitely upon a policy for the future. 


The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, 
and money markets for the week: 





March 10. Marchi?. Advance. Decline. 

United States Sixes of 1881............. 104 10454 % Prem 
5-20 Bonds, Old.............c cece cece eens 103 10383 % mi 
5-20 Bonds of 1865..............cceeeeee 108 10334 % tees 
I ai sceesstadunnsdicdusacaaease 9056 90% x oeew 
7.30 Notes, second series................ 99% 99% x4 sees 
New York Central.....:............... 91% 92% 1 akon 
BY TD. ois-00nsiscscccccossbanenas 823g 8234 — p 4 
Hudson River................. iden shane 104 106 2 eves 
Reading Railroad...............02.s000: 97% 100K 26 . 
Michigan Southern .................... 4 8 4 

18% . 8 Hee 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh,,............. 75% 
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March 10. Marchi7. Advance. Decline. | STATEMENT 
Chicago ond North- weaterl............. We 21 2 OF THE 
wu “ Preferred..... 523g DA 1% is ro 
Chicago and Rock re Dead decade 107% 100% x UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
P., Fort Wayne, an SERB. veccecsces 8934 34 a ee * sc aah “ 
IN 7 yh y OF NEV 
QADIED 005 nose scnecure coecs-cnvencesee 43% 4 44 m BS Citt NEW YORK, 
Nn cicenns ceed asuschounens 424 443¢ 24 40 WALL STREET, 
RIGOR. oon cctscpnccesccnresarcccesce 11 12 1 or For THE YEAR 1865. 
RARGTEIN GOR 2. cccgecee © cccceccees 18155 1293¢ coos 2 
Bankers’ Bills on London.............. 108% 108 ial i Assets, Ist January, 1865 - - - - $1,304,828 55 
Ge SD idenstccccdecasdtatekeseas oes 7 6 eee 1 RECEIPTs. 
Prices are uniformly higher than they were a week ago. “The advance | | | Premiuins and Charge for P — er Re tn oe oreo 2 
is mainly due to the resolution introduced into the Senate by Mr. Sherman, | ——— 540,578 83 
which has been regarded in many quarters as foreshadowing a continued | $1,945,407 88 
policy of expansion, and a defeat of the Sécretary’s schemes for restoring | Paid Claims by Death DISBURSEMENTS. 904.100 00 
specie payments. Encouraged by this extraneous aid, as well as by the de- | Endow monte sae othee Policies Purchased - . 13,619 86 
P shy | Dividends and Profits Paid with Claims 54,011 00 
feat of the Loan bill last ev ening, the cliques in the active railway stocks | Re-insurance, Taxes, Commissions, Physicians’ Fees, Annuities 57,654 22 
have renewed their efforts, and have succeeded in inflicting severe loss upon | Office Expenses, Advertising, Printing,and Stationery — - 35,882 anenves 
the bears. Michigan Southern was done, on Thursday, as high as 794, as ASSETS. : : 
against 66 three weeks ago. An ingenious fiction on the subject of this | fy Bask and on call - - $75,000 = 
railroad and its business was published a day or two since in one of the | u nited States Se ccrities ($74, 350, par), cost 740.491 00 
ew York City Bonds, par - i 
morning papers. It was therein asserted that the road was run for 19 to Brockiya City Bonde, jar - ; ; 24°000 00 
15 per cent. less than the New York roads, though every railroad man oh State Bonds ($18. 000, par), cos rst - - : 17,940 00 
knows that, with two competing lines to run, the expenses of the Michigan Loans on Policies : : 185.06 aL 
~ j j i j elerre: remiums - - - - a 
Southern are always in excess of those ef ordinary lines. _Appalled by their See eter ee . ; ; . 3 32,986 57 
losses, the bears in this stock have generally closed up their interest, and the —-——— 
Assets, Ist January, 1866 1,600,139 45 


clique hold 60,000 to 70,000 shares, which they will be happy to sell to any | 
venturesome buyer at a concession from the cash price. New York Central 
was run up to 93} this morning, in consequence of the introduction of the 
bill in the Legislature removing the restriction on fares. Whether the 
governor will sign the bill or no, remains an open question. Many assert 
that it would never have been introduced had he not pledged himself to 





5 $1,815,407 38 
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the senatorship, doubt whether he would venture upon a step which would | gp WHEELWRIGHT, 
make enemies of nine-tenths of the people along the line of the Central. bag AiNOLD” 
Erie has become dull and inanimate. The clique have been selling stock | ~ 

freely, and when the “ puts” expire it will probably decline. Rock Island 
is firm but lifeless at the advance. Fort Wayne advanced this morning to 
93} on the declaration of the usual 2} quarterly dividend, which it seems 
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many people had not expected. Reading has risen on the closing of a long 
line of shorts by a prominent bear. A speculative advance has been de- 
veloped in Hudson River and in Canton. The Canton Company are said 
to have sold, or to be about to sell, a valuable tract of land to Government. 
Government securities continue firm and tending upwards. There seems 
fair reason to expect that before very long the five-twenties in London will 
sell in the neighborhood of Pm if not still higher. 





H O M E 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

OFFICE, 135 Broapway. 


Cask Capital, - - - *- = 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - ~* 
Liabilities, .- ee « @ @ « 


IRE 
Pees, MARINE, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,765,503 42 
77,901 52 


and 
INLAND 


. INSURANCE 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PrEsIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vick-PrEsIDEnr. 


JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, nine Marine Department. 


NIAGARA FI RE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
Cash CAPITAL INCREASED TO - : : 
SuRPLvs, JAN. 1, 1865, - - 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary, JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


$1,000,000 
275,253 


0. WiLLCOX. A, WHITNEY, HIRAM P. CROZIER, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, ‘aa 

NORTHSHIELD, J. J. WHITNEY, WILLIAM H. WILSON, H. F. WINSLOW, 8.8 

ANDERSON, JAMES C. BAYLES, and QUACKENBOSS BROTHERS, Local Agents, in 

the City of New York and vicinity. 

te New and important plans of Life Insurance have been adopted by this Company. 
See the new a. 


THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865, 











AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, pam mn, AnD SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 
POLICTES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 


Issued on the most Favorable Terms, 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President. 
ABRAM M, KIRBY, Vice-President. 


ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 
PHENIX INSURBANOE OCOMPAYNY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
” 1389 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


CasH CAPITAL - : : < ° ‘ ‘ é 
ASSETS - - : . ° . ‘ i ‘ m 





Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 





STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CaP, V Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. snag 9 





WIiIRA 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE DIVIDEND PERIODS 





OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


oF THE | 
' 
{ 


UNITED STATES, 


92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


j 


- | 


ACCUMULATED FUND. - $2,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME... 


$1,000,000. | 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 


At the request of th@r numerous policy-holders, this Society idve determined to 
declare their dividends ANNUALLY IN CASH: the first Dividend will be declared 
February 1, 1867. The last Dividend declared on the quinquennial plan reduced the 
premiums in some cases more than 50 per cent., or doubled the policy during the next 


dividend period. It is believed, for the future, that no Company in this country will 


be able to present greater advantages in its dividends to persons assuring than this 
Society, as its total expenditure to cash premium received was, by the last New York 
Insurance Report, less than. that of any of the older American Life Insurance Com- 


panies,.—See Superintendent Barnes's Annual Report, 1865. 


The new business of this Soviety for the past year ($13,623,900) exceeds the new 
business of any New York Company in any previous year.—See Superintendent Barnes's 


Annual Report, 1865. 


Hereafter Dividends on the first annual premium may be used as Cash in the pay- 
ment ef the Second Annual premium, and £o on thereafter the dividend on each pre- 
mium may be applied to the payment of the next succeeding preminm. Policy-holders 
in most other Companies MUST WAIT FOUR OR FIVE YEARS before any advan- 


tage can be derived from Dividends. 
The success of this Society has not been equalled by any Company either in this 


country or Europe, the Society's cash accumulation being over 


ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS 


greater than the most successful Company at the same period in its history, and its 
ananal cash revenue from premiums, at the end of its sixth year, was greater than 


that of the largest company in the country at the end of its fifteenth. 


Non-Forfeiture of Premiums. 





east three years, the Society will, on due surrender, issue a Paid-up Policy for the full 


amount of premiums paid. 


The Company will issue Policies on a single life to the extent of $25,000, but only 





| in cases where the physical condition and family history of the applicant.are entirely 
\ 


| unexceptionable. 


| 
| Permission is given at all times to visit Europe free of charge. 


| Extra Permits granted at moderate rates. 





In the case of whole life and endowment policies at ordinary ages in force for at 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. - 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, 
HENRY B. HYDE, 
WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY YOUNG, 

ROBT, LENOX KENNEDY, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. WHITEWRIGHT, Jx., 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
L. C. HOPKINS, 

THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
BENJAMIN E, BATES, 

R. D. MAITLAND, 

JOHN T. MOORE, 
STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
DUDLEY $. GREGORY, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, 
WAYMAN CROW, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
DWIGHT TOWNSEND, 
GEO. TALBOT OLYPHANT, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 

E. J. HAWLEY, 

JOSE F. NAVARRO, 


THOMAS U. SMITH, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JAMES M. BEEBE, 
HENRY J. GARDNER, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 

S. W. TORREY, 

PETER McMARTIN, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
WILLIAM T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN SLADE, 


- THEODORE CUYLER, 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, 
GEORGE D, MORGAN, 
BEN’GTON F. RANDOLPH, 
HENRY H. HYDE, 
ROBERT BLISS, 

HENRY DAY, 

H. V. BUTLER, 

EDW. W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
SAMUEL HOLMES, 
FRANCIS B. COOLEY. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Presipent 


g 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actvary. 


HENRY DAY, ATrorney. 


. 
: 


DANIEL LORD, Covnes. 


E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., Meprcat EXAMINER. 


WILLARD PARKER, M.D., Consvuitixe Piysician. 


New Yorx, February 3, -1966. - 
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1866. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
For the year ending January 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
OFFICE, 


AND 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 


LIFE 


144 





CasH Assets, Fass. 1, 1866: 
$14,885,278 88. 


$31,394,407 00 


83,413,933 00 
7,830,925 92 


$91,244,858 92 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, ensuring 


In force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, ensuring 
Dividend Addition to same, ; , ; 





STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets, February 1, 1865, P ‘ , , 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For premiums and policy fees: 


$11,799,414 68 


Original on new policies.............. ... $1,154,066 4 
DE nctase tacks dhabudsesnceeie 1,818,654 82 


War extras and annuities................. 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 


Interest: 


On bonds and mortgages.................. 361,752 88 

UW. &. BOG. . cempecs sceccccccee cocccses 352,329 52 

eS ere 94,999 66— 809,082 06 

Er cdre was datlahis st denotes kisecds docatecenenevacnuesed 55,833 34—$3,853,065 80 
Sis :tseebdsnesdlkebiasernscaudinnenesevackebk aunt $15,652,480 48 


712,823 T1 


Paid claims by death and additions to same............. 
20,999 52 


Paid matured Endowment Policies and additions. ...... 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Dividends surrendered, 


and reduction of Premium.......................... 58.730 87 
Wall GUAPOMONOE TORIING, 0.06.0 ccccvcrcccccee seccccces: ve 190.691 40 
I 6 n s6ccenataecdtestdrccee- cccasieccsosioeee 10,242 55 


ai A a ee een 38,076 52 

Paid ; including Exchange, Postage, Advertis- 
ing, Medical Examiuations, Salaries, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, and sundry office expenses.......... ssesees 

Paid Commissions, and for purchase ot Commissions 
accruing on future premiums...................20008 


174,310 04 
334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 


Net Caso ASsETs, JAN. 31, 1866............0004 onal $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows: 
Cash on hand and in Bank............. 0... cceeeeee ce eues $1,475,899 82 


. 17,848,622 30 


i, on bec edéeadondecséeccecscsené 
Bonds a is a = 


United States Stocks (Cost) 








SD PD tk each shucdewneeenensch 666605 sasccsenes 2.307 34 
Balance due by Agents...............05 ceceeees sikbenennie 36,599 14-—$14,112,349 85 
Add: 
Interest accrued, but not due.. .......................5. $112,000 00 
Interest due and unpaid.... .. . iAnss: Kgesiddgeccsedeneecs 5,084 73 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums due, but not yet 
SOBORVEE occ ccce cescseeces coccccccccccccccsescoccns 655,844 30— 772,929 03 
I, UE, GN, BOR 6 ccd cist cadetiesdeccscocead $14,885,278 88 
INCREASE IN Net CASH ASSETS FOR THE YEAR......... $2,312,935 17 
THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS 
APPROPRIATED: 
Reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies, including dividend addition 
EN ote cise eien| beens nndnunetdreteheeneyaasokewdnngiaen 11,503,996 03 
Claims ascertained and unpaid Mot due)........0 2.0 ........... ee oe alte 122,750 00 
avec cioewesess a6kneehts 400006 es sceddedesesae’ss 23,497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for)... 2.2... 2.0... cece cece cence  cuuee 29,931 73 
Premiums paid in advance ........... SasAaden ces ineas Cuca sebaeseceasesse’ 11,065 48 
Undivided Surplus (exclifing a margin on the above Reserve of over 
ca deni San bat Re esee eeeKsnee Seer ask socccsempetethinonsincws 218,649 42 
I ME BN oh oc hvinstecpcamiakeeeeanceaaded $2,975,388 58 
Gennes Dameth, Wek. 1, TEER, OO GRO OR 0c o cn nec ccscntectascenes-060cbcsccccccs $14,885,278 88 


N.B.—The reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies and additions ($11,503,996 03), 
as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over and above the net values, at four per cent. 
interest, so that the total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclusively to the assured. 
Irs CasH ASSETS ARE..... pecareicde iti kabidenuees +++» -$14,885,278 88 





Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in.the State of New York, wortH DOUBLE THE 


AMOUNT LOANED; Office Real Estate; Bonds of the State of New York; United 
States Stock. 

No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 

Dividends are declared ANNUALLY, and may be used as casH in payment of 
premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. 

Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a fixed amount of in- 
surance, non-forfeitable, without further payment of premium. 

Policies are bought by the Company at fair and equitable rates. 


LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other approved Policies 
are issued by this Company. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM MOORE, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY. WILLIAM E. DODGE; 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, GEORGE S. COE, 
WILLIAM BETTS, WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL’ WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
JOHN E. DEVELIN. 
WILLIAM A. HAINES, 


LUCIUS ROBINSON, 

W. SMITH BROWN, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 

MARTIN BATES 


ALFRED EDWARDS, 

JOHN WADSWORTH, > 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 

OLIVER H. PALMER, 


EZRA WHEELER, 
ALONZO CHILD 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 

WILLIAM H. POPHAM, L 

JOHN M. STUART, HENRY E. DAVIES, 

SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, | RICHARD A. McCURDY, 

RICHARD PATRICK, FRANCIS SKIDDY. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. 

ACTUARY. 


ISAAC ABBATT, —— = 
THEGs W. MORRIS, { SECRETARIES, 
FRED. M. WINSTON, CasuieEr. 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
MINTURN POST, M.D. 


ISAAC L. KIP, MD. ’ | MepicaL EXAMINERS. 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent for the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
ILADELPHIA, Pa. 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, P Derroit, MicH. 
HALE REMINGTON, General Agent for the New England States, Fatt River, Mass. 
JNO. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, CLEVELAND, O. 
JNO. T. CHRISTIE, General Agent for Central New York, Troy, N. Y. 
STEPHEN PARKS, General Agent for Western New York, present address 


Troy, N. Y. 

JAMES A. RHODES, General Agent for Southern New York, 
157 Broapway, New York. 
O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for the State of Virginia, Ricumonp, Va. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for the State of New Jersey, NEWARK, N. J. 
H, 8S. HOMANS, General Agent for the State of California, San FRANcIscoO, CAL, 


, COUNSEL. 





TUE MEDICAL EXAMINERS OF THE COMPANY ARE AT ‘YHE OFFICE DAILY 
FROM 10 A.M. To 3 P.M. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Income for 1865, ‘ ‘ ‘ . F ‘ ‘ : - $715,899 15 
Paid Losses by 35 Deaths, . i , ‘ ‘ r ® 99,900 00 
Paid Dividends—return premiums, , , ‘ : ; 69,160 67 


The comparative growth of this Company is shown by its increased receipts during 


the past four years, ending 1st November. From 


For premiums. For interest. 
November, ‘61, to November '62...................... $150,927 18 $35,319 52 
November, 62, to November, °63.................0065 198,202 68 38,623 50 
November, °63, to November, "64.. .................. 300,196 85 51,768 %5 
November, "64, to November, °65..................... 551,571 47 67,854 87 


A printed list of LossEs PAID BY THIS ComPANY, of ten pages, will be forwarded on 
application, and is given chiefly for the purpose of fairly showing the diversity of inter- 
ests, occupations, and professions represented by its patrons and beneficiaries, as also 
the widely extended field of its business and its bestowments—to the amount of $944,- 
000 ; and in addition thereto there has been PAID IN DIVIDENDS $419,000, making a total 
of more than one and one-third millions of dollars: thus, at the same time, returning 
to the surviving policy-holders a large percentage of their past investments in premiums, 
and beneficently providing for the support of the widows and orphans of the deceased. 


GE" Active and efficient AGenrs wanted in the Cities and large Towns in the 
healthy portions of the United States and British Provinces. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS, 
151 Broadway, New York. 


[Mar. 22, 1866— 
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Jay CooKE, 
Wa. G. MooRHEAD, 
H. D. Cooke, 


JAY COOKE « 


BANKERS. 


In connection with our houses in Philadelphia and Washington, we have this day 
opened an office at No. 1 Nassau Street, corner of Wall Street, in this city. 








Epwarp Dopeez, 
Pitt CooKE. 


CO., 


the day is marred. 


‘and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 


The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 


most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 


ifications for its 


Mr. Epwarp Doneg, late of Clark, Dodge & Co., New York, Mr. H. C. Fanne- 


stock, of our Washington House, and Mr. Pitr®Cooxe, 
resident partmers. 


We shall give particular attention to the PURCHASE, SALE, and EXCHANGE of Goy- 


ERNMENT SECURITIES of all issues: to orders for purchase 
and GOLD, and to all business of National Banks. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


Marcu 1, 1866. 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prine StrEET, New YorgE, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE 


The Nation: 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, 


Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, of 


of Sandusky, Ohio, will be 


and sale of sTocKs, BONDS, 


trustworthy guide. 


task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 


It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
every week by a writer whose position and character will give 


his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 


A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 


SCRIP. 


with care, is pursuing a journey through the South. 


His letters 


appear every week, and he is charged with the duty of simply 
= |reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 


possible to draw its own inferences. 


Terms :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 


Science, and Art, 


additionai. 


body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 


the discu®ion of political and social questions a really critical | 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 


SQUARE, 


GRAND, 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first 
class makers. They have, throughout that long-period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found iu a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicaeo, I11. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE’ 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufactuysing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all thefr parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before ———-. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and Soeenee of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every ——— will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 
Srorz, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A Creat Reduction in the Prices 


of English Brussels Carpeting at HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 
99 Bowery. Also Imperial Three-Ply and Superfine 
Ingrain Carpets, Rugs, Mats, Matting, Table and Piano 
Covers, Window Shades, ete. 

N. B.—White and checked Mattings at 40 cents per 
yard. Look for 99 Bowery, N. Y. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
EsTABLISHED IN 1847, 


BY E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 


At Springdale, en, Mass. Number limited to 
Forty 


Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston proposes con- 
ducting it upon, we are induced to recommend his estab- 
lishment for the treatment of Chronic Diseases of various 
kinds. We believe it contains all the advantages of 
similar establishments, and have confidence in the skill 
and judgment, experience and prudence, of Dr. D. to 
direct the application of the various remedial treatment 
according to the exigencies of the individual cases. 

C. Warren, M.D., Johu Ware, M.D., 
Geo. Hayward, M.D., J. M. Warren, M.D., 
Edw. Reynolds, M.D., M. I. Perry, M.D., 
Jacob Bigelow, M.D., J. Homans, M.D. 
Boston, February 29, 1848, 
Reference—New York, Willard Parker, M.D 
“ Brooklyn, C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND Z 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
em Oe Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 


Copartnership Notice. 


The undersigned have associated, under the firm title of 
OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., for the business of furnishing 
Designs and Superintendence for Buildings and Grounds, 
and other Architectural and Engineering Works, includ- 


ing the Laying-out of Towns, Vil ager Parks, Cemeteries, 
and Gardens. FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
| New York, January 1, 1866. 


NAZARETH, 


Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 


PUBLISHER, 


130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
HENRY D. MINER, 
AUCTIONEER, 
Office, 37 Nassau STREET, opposite the Post Orrics. 


Mesers. Miner & Somerville respectfully announce that 
they will have on exhibition in their Gallery, $45 Broad- 
way, on Wednesday, the 14th inst., and following days, a 
Choice and Important Collection of Paintings and Draw- 
ings by leading Artists—American and Foreign—most of 
which were painted expressly to the order of the present 
owner, who is about to travel abroad. 

The sale will take place on Thursday and Friday even- 
ings, 22d and 23d of March, at half-past seven o'clock, at 
the Somerville Art Gallery, 845 Broadway, and the Paint- 
ings will be on view, with catalogues, admission free, 
day and evening, on and after Wednesday, the 14th inst., 
until time of sale. 


NAZARETH HALL BOARDING-SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS, 
NORTHAMPTON CoUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Established in 1785. 


Easy of access from New York by Central Railroad of: 


| New Jersey to Easton, Pa., and thence seven miles per 


stage, at4 P.M. 
Spring Term begins April 2 and closes on June 29. 
Agents in New York: 
Messrs. A. BININGER & CO., 
+ 92 and #4 Liberty Street. 
REV. EDWARD H. REICHEL, 
PRINCIPAL, 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOOK-STITOH SEWING-MAOHINE. 
N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 


| to any in market for family use. 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, | 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 

32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- | 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by j 


DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, | 


in this sity. By correcting the only imperfections arising | 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not | 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive | 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their | 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- | 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- | 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in | 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—Tridune, | 

| 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: | 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. | 
They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Mannfactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. | 


721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


| 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BaB-| 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street, New | 
York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. 

Warrarted double the strength of common Potash, and | 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. | 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, | 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in | 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 

One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No | 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINES, 


625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
aud rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
o& American Institute. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 


629 BROADWAY. 
Agents wanted 


.—-B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATTS, 
Ww wegioratys.c.. N. Y. If yon want healthy bread, 
nee &. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common ealt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Economical! Housekeepers Use 
Prue's SALERATUS. | Prue's O. K. Soap. 
Prue's Cream TARTAR. Pyie’s BLvuerine PowpeErR, 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James Pye, Manufacturer, New York. 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMON!UMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Becond-hand Pianos at ins, prices $60, $35, $100, 


$125, $150, $175. , and . Factory and Wareroome, 
Sr'BSeaeey. "Gish paid for second-hand Pianos: 





DEMULCENT SOAP, 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Orrick, 112 AND 114 Broapway, N. Y. 


January |, 1866. 


Amount of assets, Jan. 1, 1865.. 


Amount of premiums received 


during 1865 

Amount of interest received and 
accrued, including premium on 
Sy US RaxWada’ tee thveadice 


$2,681,904 86 


257.260 54 


PN vacsscecavens $6,000,820 95 


DISBURSEMENTS, 


Paid losses by death 

Paid for redemption of dividends, 
annuities, and surrendered and 
cancelled policies ............. 

Paid salaries, printing, and office 
expenses ...... A 

Paid commissions and agency ex- 
Ns iindkceneetsiswiedanens 

Paid for advertising and phy- 
CY are ; 

Paid taxes, internal revenue 
stamps, war contribution, and 
law expenses 


$490,522 03 


294,698 53 
71,528 95 
216,405 53 


51,542 41 


14,203 80 
———-——— $1,118,901 2 


Total $4,881,919 70 


ASSETS, 
Cash on hand and in bank....... $250,036 56 
Invested in United States stocks, 

cost (market value, $2.140,775). 2,115,431 25 

Invested in New York City Bank 
stocks, cost (market value, $54,- 

75 52,561 50 

Invested in other stocks, cost 
(market value, $334,015) 

Loans on demand, secured by U. 
S. and other stocks (market 
value, $55,858) ana adien 

Real estate (market value, $250,- 

“000) Kewem aed .in os 

Bonds and mortgages , 

Premium notes on existing poli 
cies bearing interest.......... 

Quarterly and semi-annual pre- 
miums due subsequent to Jan, 
1, 1866 “a 

Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1866 

Rents accrued to Jan. 1, 1866... . 

Premiums on policies in hands of 
agents and in course of trans- 
mission... . ane eve eat 


18,500 00 


140,819 74 
250,747 02 


1,186,988 21 


242451 02 
60,980 5a 
1,879 12 


107,601 54 
~S4,831,919 70 


The Trustees have declared a return premium as fol- 


lows: A Scrip Dividend of Firry Per Cenv. upon all par- 


ticipating premiums on Life Policies in force, which were | 


issued twelve months prior to Jan, 1, 1866, and directed 
the redemption in full of the dividends declared in 1863 
and 1864. 


Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the | 
first Monday in March néxt, on presentation at the home | 


oftice. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the 
return on settlement of next premium. 
By order of the Board. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


= 190 


During the year 5.138 new policies were issued, ensuring | 


$16,324,888, 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE COMPANY, JAN. 1, 1865. 


Assets as above, at cost....... 
(Market value, $5,018,449 06.) 
Disposed of as follows: 

Reserved for losses, due subse- 

quent to Jan. 1, 1866........ 

Reserved fur reported losses, 

awaiting proofs.............. 

Reserved for special deposit for 

minor children ed 

Amount reserved for reir 

on all existing i 
ations at 4 per cent. interest) 3,520, 
Reserved for: 
Dividends declared prior to 1563, 
due or payable on demand. . 

Dividends, 1563 and 184, now to 

be paid jaweaed sence 

Dividend, 1865 (present value) 

Dividend, 1566 (present value 

Special reserve (not divided)..... 


$4,881,919 0 


$78,811 45 
26,000 00 


IW Th 
20766 


118,211 88 
232,895 00 
315.AM2 00 
406.117 00 
184.228 95 
- £4,881,919 70 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


Turopore M. Banta, Cashier. 
CorneE.ivs R. Bocert, M.D., + woging) Beaminere 
Gtones Witxes, M.D. c Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES Wrieut, M.D., Assistant Med. Examiner. 





| RAVEN -& BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


(E8TABLISHED 1829.) 


| A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 


Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


119 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
| ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
| clastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 

which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.” 
Pronounced ** Tue Best” by the most renowned artists. 
| SvPERror in tone, touch, power, Durasrury, and ele- 
| gance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
| corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B, BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
| ngton Street, N. Y. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
| PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


21 MURRAY STREET, 
@ 
OLD STAND OF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


‘FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Xx. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Wonderful REVERSIBLE Feep Morion. SELF-ADIUST- 


1NG Tension. No Sparling and Breaking Threads, Foun 
| distinct Stitches. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


eph 
arise 
Warranted. 

or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 7 to No. %61. 
se With 
Ilo Designating 


h 
i : 
rm hgham. Numbers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


‘ VEN rr y ~* TONS 
ST EIN \¥ AY & SONS 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PiIANO-FORTES 

| Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs*held in this country within 
the last ten years. and in addition thereto they were award- 
eda First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all parts of the World. 

hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the FAcT 
that Messrs. Steinways’ ‘scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible, 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
alter be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 

der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 
_ STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Rurope in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Unien Square and Irving Place, New York. 


TRADE MARK: 


TRADE MARK: fs 


For sale by 











